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Further Evidence on Sanitary Matters, 


ii~ INCE we made 
some remarks 
upon the second 
volume of the 






ceived the third 
volume, consisting of minutes 
of evidence, upon which, in 
Conjunction with the first 
volume issued, the Report of 
the Commission has been 
founded, and we find the re. 
marks we made to be fully 
borne out by this latest issue of evidence. 

The balance of testimony in favour of direct 
legislation in all things that are well ascertained 
to be beneficial to the proper sanitary govern- 
ment of the country is heavily on the side of 
obligatory as against permissive legislation and 
supplementary bye-laws. 

We shall pass over the merely medical evi- 
dence and regard that chiefly which relates more 
to structural works (but we shall still have to 
say some little about nuisances and the pre- 
vention of disease), and to what we may call 
the territorial question,—the division of the 
country into districts for local government by 
municipal councils, improvement commissioners, 
and local boards of health, any one, two, or all 
of which kinds of district may, and in some 
cases do, exist in one parish without their 
boundaries or any of them being conterminous 
with those of the parish in which they are 
situated, and out of which they have been carved 
from time to time for single and separate local 
purposes, without any regard to the parish as a 
whole; and thus leaving outlying districts 
which at present are under no local government 
but the boards of guardians of the unions in 
which they are situated. 

In his New Rating and Local Government 
Bill, Mr. Goschen proposes to constitute the 
parish the unit of area, instead of the union, as 
proposed by the Sanitary Commission, and he 
apparently proposes to cut the knot formed by 
the overlapping of county boundaries by parish 
areas, by giving to that county in which the 
parish charch stands the whole of the parish for 
sanitary purposes ; at least, we suppose it would 
result in this from the following description :— 
“Where a sanitary district is situated in more 
counties than one, such district shall be deemed 
to be wholly in the county which contains a 
larger portion in area of such district than any 
other county.” But if there are any of these 
parishes in which the parish church is not 
situated in that county which contains the largest 
portion of the area of it, then there will be a 
difficulty, and the wording should be altered to 
that we have indicated. 

The new Bill, although, in local circumstances, 
it differs essentially from the propositions of the 
Royal Sanitary Commission, maintains the same 
idea in the constitution of a central authority as 
they have; and, after reading the evidence given 
before this latter body upon the chief point of 
establishing sanitary legislation on an obligatory 
basis instead of a permissive one, and the 
Consolidation of the numerous sanitary Acts, and 
their application by local authorities, it is hardly 
possible to arrive at any other conclusion than 
that the local government of the country is most 


wretchedly conducted. Mr. Tom Taylor, secra- 
tary of the Local Government Act Office, says, 
in answer to the question whether he would 
recommend the board of guardiaus of a union 
or the vestry of a parish to be the local autho- 
rity, that he has found very great difficulty in 
making up his mind upon the subject. “I 
have watched,” he says, “the working of both 
systems; I have watched the working of boards 
of guardians when they were the local authority ; 
I have also watched the working of the 
parochial system, where the vestries were the 
local authority, and I have been painfully sen- 
sible of the deficiencies of both.” 

Mr. Simon, the medical officer of the Privy 
Council, is in favour of the guardians, and the 
other witnesses are about equally divided in 
their opinion as to whether the one or the 
other should be the local authority ; but none of 
them seem to have a favourable opinion of 
either. Those who prefer the guardians seem 
to do so because “ sanitary neglect is one of the 
fruitfal canses of pauperism ; and the same body 
that is to superintend the relief of the poor 
might very properly be superintending the 
causes which go a great way to make that relief 
necessary” (T. Taylor, Q. 8,680); while those 
who prefer the vestry are hardly able to give 
any good reason for the preference. 

Mr. Taylor thinks that borough boundaries 


authority, for instance, let us say the vestry of 
® parish, consists of 100 persons, and if any 
matter, especially a matter of detail, comes to 
be discussed by a large number of persons, 
there is never any chance of an agreement. The 
bane of such bodies is that they are divided 
into parties, and that the leader of a party 
(it is a bad imitation of the House of Com- 
mons) will not consent to the sweeping of a 
crossing, if the leader of the other party wishes 
it, and so forth. It is perfectly ridiculous. 
Mr. So and So’s party is known to object to a 
measure, not because of the merits or demerits 
of the measure, but because the opposite party 
has proposed it. I always found that although 
@ large body was utterly unmanageable, yet if 
you had a small committee of, say, four or five 
gentlemen, you could always get their most 
particular and intelligent attention to the matter 
before them, and that they would act with the 
utmost discretion and conscientiousness; and | 
only wish for them a power of doing what can 
only now be done with delay and dilatoriness ; 
the same power which is now exercised by the 
magistrates in petty sessions whom they ap- 
peal to, that is to say, they should do what the 
magistrates now do on their evidence.” 

On examining Dr. William Budd, of Bristol, 
the commissioners at once ask him whether he 
has turned his attention a good deal to the pre- 
vention of disease, and he says that he has, and 





ought to be extended from time to time, so that 





the growing population outside should be brought 
within the rating powers of the town council, 


that, drawing his data from the mortality of 
London, he believes that the deaths from re- 


instead of, as now, receiving all the benefits of | cognised infectious diseases amount to rather 
the proximity of the borough, without contri- | more than one-fifth of the whole; and as to the 











buting to its necessities. 


Dr. Druitt, formerly medical officer of the 
parish of St. George, Hanover-square, in answer 
to a question, whether he thinks the existing 
sanitary Acts of Parliament sufficient, says 
that they are not so; for he assumes that 


of power tolerably quickly ; but if he had a case, 


haps forty-eight hours; and the officers would 


interested to confirm or rebut those facts before 
the local authority ; and then, after sifting the 
evidence, they would come at last to a conclusion 
that the case should be dealt with, and it would 
be taken before the magistrates. Then their 
difficulties would begin. If the local authority 


proportion between diseases which are pre- 
ventible and diseases of other kinds, he believes 
that the diseases which cause the greatest mor- 
tality in mankind are nearly all of them self- 
propagating diseases; and, being self-propagatiog, 
that they may be prevented. He farther says 


the object of his office was to check disease; | that he estimates that for every actual death by a 
and in order to do that, one wants the exercise | preventible disease ten persons are made ill by it. 


Dr. Augustine Batt, medical officer of the 


say, of a disputed nuisance, he and his inspector | Witney Union, on being asked whether the in- 
of nuisances would have to bring the case before | activity of the gaardians is owing to their own 
the local authority, and they could not be got | indifference or from a fear of the body who 
together in less than twenty-four hours, or per- | elect them, says that in the case of the local 


Board that fear operates, but in the case of the 


relate the facts, and there would be persons | guardians, they, being large ratepayers, take care 


of their own pockets, and simply decline to tax 
themselves for any improvement, however great, 

We had intended to say something of the 
evidence of the chairman of the Sanitary Com- 
mittee of the Lincoln Union, but it is so com- 
prehensive of the case of an undrained town, 


very good thing. 


whether it can be pre 


breath and of their own excretions.” 


had the power to deal with the case at once, 
much mischief might be stopped; but they only 
have power to send the case before the magis- 
trates ; and then an endless series of difficulties 
begins, and very much time is wasted ; whereas, 
if a small committee of intelligent members of 
the board could be selected out of the large 
number, and entrusted with the power of carrying 
out the nuisance law summarily, it would be a 


As to overcrowding, this witness says the chief 
results that ensue are, that “there is a general 
lowering of health, a degradation, as it were, of 
the whole system and character,” but he doubts 
, because it arises 
in the first place from poverty, and the desire 
of warmth; and in the next place from utter 
ignorance or recklessness, overcrowding being a 
compound of these two causes—the moral 
status of the population and their means. The 
want of drainsge follows necessarily on over- 
crowding. ‘‘Where many human beings are 
put together on an inadequate space of land, 
they never can get out of the odour of their own 


On being asked what powers he would like 


the local authority to have that they have not 











that we cannot now do justice to it; and the 
same may be said of the evidence of Mr. Alex- 
ander Brogden, M.P. for the borough of Wednes- 
bury, and of that of Dr. Heslop, of Birmingham ; 
and we will conclude with a few notes from the 
evidence of Mr. John Liddle, the medical officer 
of health for the Whitechapel district, who says, 
“One of the main points to which I wish to 
draw the attention of the Commission is the 
necessity for a new Building Act, containing 
clauses to prevent houses unfit for habitation 
from being built, by which means we could 
gradually deal with the evils which now exist, 
Those evils have been left to us as a legacy from 
our forefathers; but we want to prevent the 
extension of the evils;” and he thinks such au 
Act ought to be applied, not only to towns, but 
all over the country, and that “ provision should 
be made to insure that every house constracted 
for human habitation should be of a healthy 
character, wherever situate.” We can add but 
little to the importance of these remarks by 
farther comment. What we most desire is that 
the people of this country should individually 
consider for themselves whether the present 
state of things is satisfactory, and if it is not 
found to be so, on due consideration, that each 


i : i lder to the wheel to help 
ow, Dr. Drnitt says, ‘I should like the local | one should put his shou “ 
antbority to be constituted carefally. The local | this wagon-load of difficulties out of the way. 
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THE STAINED GLASS DESIGNS AT THE 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 

Tue specimens of stained glass design, 
scattered about the Exhibition rooms, at Ken- 
sington, mainly in the staireases and the Meyrick 
Gallery, are not very numerous, but exhibit 
great variety ee Se most 

ite possible principles in treatment 

PE ae 
Meyri _w only are a 
number of windows placed in immediate juxta- 
position, we find towards the western extremity 
of the gallery the work of Messrs. Mayer & Co., 
of Manich ;* three or four designs, comprising 
“ Hamlet and the Gravedigger,” “The Woman 
of Samaria,” “The Adoration of the Magi,” &. 
These windows, like many others of Munich 
origin, may be regarded, speaking broadly, as 
illustrations of what stained glass ought not to 
be. Not that they are by any means without 
merit as compositions; but they are exactly 
the style of composition least suitable for 
stained glass work; are, in short, large life- 
size figure subjects, with landscape back- 
It may be worth while just to reiterate 
here (though a majority of our readers require 
no such reminder, we trust), why stained glass 
ought not to be treated, and cannot with any 
satisfactory result be treated, in this pictorial 
manner. An ordinary picture is palpably an 
illusory representation, to be looked into; a 
glass window is as palpably a transparent plane 
to be looked through, or to let light through ; 
the argument is the same whichever way it be 
It will only bear decoration as a 
single plane, the flatter in treatment the 
better. A landscape extended in perspective, 
as a means through which to let light into a 
room, is a contradiction, however well it might 
be done. Bat it cannot be well done, for the 
materials used will not lend themselves to the 
effect of aérial perspective, and the whole thing 
thus treated becomes as unlike anything in 
pature as a landscape executed in worsted 
work. Nor can the human face and features 
be satisfactorily represented in this naturalistic 
way on glass. The smaller details of facial 
expression cannot be adequately represented, 
and the result is only a bad and wooden- 
looking painting. The face of the grave-digger 
in “The Hamlet” window is one of the most 
expressive we have seen in stained glass, yet 
even this would be passed by as a very ordinary 
head in an oil painting. Moreover, a main 
object of staining windows is to procare a glow 
and warmth of colour effect, by direct trans- 
mission of sunlight throngh coloured planes, such 
as cannot be obtained in the same degree of 
brilliancy and richness by any effect of reflected 
light from an opaque surface. Now, the tertiary 
and neutral hues which must necessarily be 
employed, over considerable surfaces, in any 
attempt at a realistic representation of natural 
scenery or of architecture, &., have the effect of 
stopping ont a great portion of light by the inter- 
position of dingy colours, not sufficiently like 
reality to be illusive; and yet affording none of 
the pleasure to the eye which it would derive 
from rich artificial colour. This is notably 
illustrated again in Vander Poorten’s two large 
windows in the Pottery Gallery, “ King Edward 
Healing the Beggar” (2,394) and “‘ The Torture 
of St. Julie” (2,395). In the latter, where the 
scene is laid in a kind of open-air pagan conrt of 
jastice, with the judge or governor enthroned to 
enforce the torture or recantation of the poor 

prisoner, & very large portion, perhaps near! 
one-third of the whole surface of the glass, is 
covered with a dirty dingy brown to represent 
the stone pavement and the architecture in the 
camo cutout by 0 gurip-anieured pareenean tal 
some @ party baff 
ond bine, and hone, tan, the selves detente the 
best, and shows a well-considered gradation of 
tints blending up to the brightest colour or 
“high light” on the principal figare. Unsatis- 
factory as these are, as windows, they are refined 
in aie te We Se exhibited in the same 
locali y> - von Swertskoff, representing two 
fantastic figures supporting a shield with the 
Bavarian arms. We doubt whether any (strictly 
Parliamentary) terms could be found to charac- 


* At the time of our examining preetnge om scarce! 
any of them were numbered, and the names subtenl ana 
artist, if attached, were in some cases too far up to be 
ee Sn Scena ip of the various designs 
we have pecmnate bet to trust to the desorip- 
ov heesaisenmant in the catalogue, We believe 





” in all : if Ps 4 
mt a there is any mistake, 


, the reason 


“put the saddie on the right tain’ 


terive this whether regarded as colour 
or design. It is, at least, a satisfaction to be 
able to feel assured that no English firm would 
have the hardiheod to exhibit anything like 
this. To conclude wen we rave Se. on, oo 
foreign stained glass, we may mention Vander 
Poorten’s other windows in the Meyrick Gallery 
(2,396, 2,397), the latter number consisting of 
“Specimens of Renaissauce ia Three 
Panels.” These consist of architectural alcove 


designs, mostly in a by no means agreeable 
yellow tone, and containing and a head 
in medallion in the centre , which is the 


beet of the three, and the diaper ground of which, 
in blue and a very low green, is really the only 
pleasant bit of colour in the whole. 

The best of the foreign windows is that of H. 
Dobbelaen (2,375), in the north-east staircase, 
“The Education of the Virgin,” a somewhat 
unusual design. The Virgin and her irstractress 
are enthroned together in the centre portion of 
the window, bending devoutly over a texted 
scroll; beneath their seat arise dark green 
stems and crimson flowers, with one white lily 
standing out with brilliant effect in the midst; 
above the throne is a diaper work of twined red 
and green stems and white lilies. Unless the 
window is to be placed at a great distance from 
the eye, this diaper is rather too large and coarse 
in scale, and we could have wished the flower 
growths in the lower portion a little more con- 
ventionalised, but in the main this is a rich and 
decidedly not commonplace design, in concep- 
tion and colour alike. 

A window by Messrs. Lavers & Barrand on 
the south-east staircase, a three-light, of scrip- 
taral subjects, the crucifixion in the centre, shows 
considerable richness, and effective bat not 
violent contrast of colour, in the side lights 
especially, showing blue and green draperies on 
a deep crimson di ground ; the architectural 
canopy work at the top is like much other work 
of the kind, commonplace and wanting in refine- 
ment; and this constant imitation, in stained 
glass, of architectural features and pinnacles, 


rests on no artistic principle that we are aware 
of, and might surely be replaced by something 
less hackneyed and more specially adapted for 
glass design. 

The question whether strong and rich colour, 
or brighter and more transparent tinte, should 
be employed ia stained glass design, will pro- 
bably always be regarded as what is generally 
called a matter of taste, on which no very fixed 
principle can be established. It is sufficient to 
point out that while rich and strong colour may 
be preferred when the glass itself is the main 
interest or source of effect, a lower and more 
subdaed tone and greater transparency are far 
more favourable in assisting architectural effect, 
when the glass is regarded only as an adjunct 
to this. Strong colours in windows rob the 
architectural detail of light, and redace the 
apparent size of an interior by destroying aérial 

ive. In regard tothis question a figure- 
subject window in the Meyrick Gallery, contri- 
buted by Messrs. Heaton, Batler, & Bayne (no 
number), is worth notice. It consists of 
subjects from Tennyson’s “Idylls,”—Enid, Elaine, 
and Guinevere,—shown in low light colour, 
the figares designed and drawn with more 
genuine artistic ability than we often see in 
stained glass, and with no affectation of stiffness 
or archaism. The group of Lancelot and 
Guinevere is particularly good in this respect. 
The tone of the colour, unfortunately, is not 
quite pleasing, except, in the panel 
representing the arrival of the barge with the 
corpse of Elaine. There is too large a propor- 
tion of yellowish tint and of a kind of non- 
descript grey-blue, resulting from the attempt to 
give the effect of steel armour in the figures of 





see the daisies open. These are not common. 
place things, and contain some beautiful bits of 
colour ; and yet how is such art to be defended, 
which represents a doll’s house and palings, and 

pea ae background, and in 


missal of the most Mediaeval type? The design 
is conventional where it should be naturalistic, 
and naturalistic where it should be conventional, 
The figures are such as Chaacer himself, with 
his intense “ animalism” of feeling, would have 
been the very last to admire. Over these is 9 
window, as to the authorship of which we cannot 
be certain, bat which deserves perhaps higher 
praise than any other in the or ed The 
subject, “They brought son unto 
a child and carrying another,—drapery very 
light, and covered with a delicate small diaper, 
and a background of conventionalised green 
foliage. We refer with pleasure to this window 
as an example of very refined and artistic treat- 
ment of stained-glass No. 2,387, by 


H. Haghes (Ward s Heches), illustrating 
“Revelations xii. 5, 14,” is a fine, powerfal 
principal 


design as to the figure and general 
composition, but not very refined in colour, and 
the “‘red dragon” is really a terrible affair, 
e to any one, as to colour alone, 
2,382, by the same hand, “ Angels and Mary at 
the Tomb,” is more harmonious and pleasing; 
and “Industry,” another of this artist's figare. 
windows, is pleasing as a figure design; bat, 

it in a chromatic light, shows too 
sudden a transition from the strong colours 
(most! ) of the draperies, to the dead 
neutral tints of the background. Messrs. Holland 
& Son’s “Scenes from the History of Joseph” 
(Meyrick Gallery, no number) attempts too 


ach, 
planes ; the colour design is too scattered and 
destitute of motif; we counted five different 
shades of blue in this heterogeneous combina- 
tion. In every outline composition, the necessity 
ofa principal figure, and of a reference to it by the 
other figures, is recognised ; why not the same 
in regard to the colour desiga of a window? In 
many caees the colours seem to be placed by 
accident, and the eye knows not where to rest. 
The three windows by W. B. Scott (for the 
Keramic Gallery, South Kensington Museum), 
scarcely come under the head of “stained” 
glass, being in fact t t etchings merely, 
not without interest. Mr. Hughes's window of 
“ Scriptaral Sabjects” (in the Pottery Gallery, 
2,388), is perhaps the best in cglour which he 
exhibits, as to harmony of colour-design, though 
open to the charge of being over-strong and deep 
in tone, even admitting the desirability of strong 
colour: and we have again to regret here the 
employment of coarse and commonplace imita- 
tive Gothic architectural detail, which seems to 
be regarded as the orthodox way of filling up 
the head of a pointed window. We shail not be 
accased of haviag no sympathy but with Gothic 
windows, and therefore notice (not without 4 
sigh) certain Renaissance windows by English 
artists, up and down the staircases. The most 
ambitious is that of Mr. C. A. Gibbs (2,376, 
8. E. staircase), which is simply a large picture 
in a classic frame of pilasters and festoons; 9 
@ mere pictorial design, by no means without 
value, bat totally uofitted for glass treatment; 
and as to the prevailing tone of colour, we can 
only sigh again. No. 2,391 (8. E. staircase), is 
described as a “ Renaissance window, carried 
out by Messrs. Powell, of Whitefriars :” we wish 
them better employment. The artist of this 
window, Mr. F. W. Moody, is author of another, 
“painted ix grisaille” (2,392, 5. W. tower 
staircase), in arabesques and medallions of 
emblematical figares, on white glass ground: 
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who appears to be tumbling backwards in the 
rear of the composition; but the colouring is 
very strong and harsh, and the border really 
painfal in design. Inharmonious and gandy 
colour seems common to all modern Renaissance 
stained glass. A window, which, though not 
exactly Renaissance in style, cannot be claseed 
as Gothic, is sent by Meesrs. Cox & Son (2,373, 
8. W. staircase), a design in oblong panels con- 
taining a very pretty delicate diaper, and centre 
medallions, with birds and flower sprigs; the 
background to the two figures in the centre and 
top of the windows is le, but other- 
wise the general effect is not unpleasing, and is 
at least not open to the charge of vulgarity in 
design. The same firm exhibit a good Gothic 
window (2,372, N. W. staircase), the subject 
apparently a “ Christus Consolator,” rich and 
harmonious in colour for the most part; the 
colours and tones of the draperies are so arranged 
and modified as to assist and emphasise the 
peculiar expression and feeling of the different 
figures in @ manner not easy to describe, but 
which is very evident on studying the design, 
and is well and thonghtfully carried out. Refer- 
ring to our remark above, as to the Renaissance 
windows, thereis not the slightest reason, of course, 
why a window should not be designed in the 
type of decorative treatment usually recognised 
as “ Renaissance,” with as harmonious an effect 
of colour as in the Gothic style. We notice the 
fact that it is not generally found to be so, with- 
out attempting to account for it, save, perhaps, 
on the ground that stained glass really was a 
Mediwval invention, and therefore there has 
been a school of precedent and study for it in this 
style, which has not existed for designers in the 
classic school, Where these latter commonly 
fail is in their extraordinary preference for 
heated and staring colours,—pinks, yellows, 
and “loud” buffs, The impression let on a review 
of the stained-glass designs in the Exhibition is 
that the designs of our own artiste, whatever 
their faults, evince in the main better knowledge 
and feeling for the art than is shown in the 
Continental specimens. But the general want in 
all modern schools of glass-staining seems to us 
to ba, a better critical perception of the nature of 
treatment required by the material. There is a 
great deal of talent, as to draughtemanship, and 
a considerable feeling for rich effect of colour, in 
many English designs; but it is design and 
colour applied too often in a wrong way, and on 
wrong principles. There is too much of mere 
habit and practice about it; too little evidence 
of an intellectual comprehension of the object 
and limits of this beautiful branch of art,—an 
art which, within its own sphere, possesses effects 
not to be obtained in any other manner, and not 
easily to be s » 8 a source of architec- 
tural decoration ; but which always fails, more or 
less, when it leaves its own peculiar sphere to 
invade that of pictorial art. 





—_—__—— —— 


ARCHITECTURE IN THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY.* 


Amono miscellaneous designs not included in 
the two classes of architecture (ecclesiastical 
and domestic) which we touched upon last week, 
one of the most inent is Mr. J. Gibson’s 
“Town-hall and w-courts for Todmorden,” 
showing the proposed site of the statue by Foley 
of tke late John Fielden, M.P. The building is 
a large oblong block, in Roman Classic style, 
semicircular on plan at one end, and consisting 
of a high rusticated basement and a single 
“order” carried all round, in columns on the 
Circular portion, and in square pilasters on the 
sides. The statue stands on a low pedestal, 
opposite the centre of the circular end. Ona 
smaller scale, the treatment is something like 
that of St, ’s Hall, Liverpool, and makes 
asimple and dignified building; but the archi- 
trave and frieze appear to us somewhat too 
shallow for the columnar order, and the large 
rosette ornaments in the frieze increase this 
effect, by diminishing the scale of this portion. 
Nos. 952, 953, and 954 show Mr. H. Jones’s 
design, already illustrated in our pages, for the 
“ New Library and Museum at the Guildhall,” in 
an exterior and two interior views. The diffi- 
culties of ligh would appear to have been 
Considerable, and the museum depends largely 
on borrowed light the floor of the library 
above. The museum, with its octagon piers 
(which carry the main supports of the library- 
roof above), is solid and satisfactory in appear- 








* See p. 339, ante, 


ance. The competition for the Corn Exchange in 
Mark-lane is represented in two or three elabo- 
rate drawinge,—among others, the very finely- 
coloured interior view by Mr. G. G. Scott, jan. 
(940), showing a florid/and over-ornamented, but 
very clever classical design, of considerable 
novelty of detail : the whole is reduced to some 
degree of unity and consistency by the heavy 
deep wainscot near the floor, and the dark red of 
the wall immediately over it; but even this 
would scarcely have sufficed to balance the great 
exuberance of Presse which renders the 
upper portion of the design almost ing to 
the eye. If Mr. Scott wonld good, ox sown. 3 a 
little, and not over-do the thing, he would be 
more likely another time to win the suffrages of 
competition committees as well as of his brother 
architects; in the present case versatility and 
| Originality have been allowed to run into some- 
thing like extravagance. The second premium 
design in the same competition, by Mesars. 
Hesketh & Watson (939 and 947), shows an 
|exterior Renaissance design of considerable 
elegance, especially in the treatment of the orna- 
mental panels, with sculpture, over the door- 
ways. The interior, with a glass roof, is a very 
clever treatment of iron construction, the roof 
being formed by curved box wrought-iron prin- 
cipals, apparently elliptic in outline, the feet 
brought down on to what may be called “ ham- 
mer beams” of the same construction, projected 
horizontally into the building at the cornice- 
level, and supported beneath by similar strats 
from the floor, continuing, nearly, the line of the 
spring of the principals. The thrust of the roof 
is thus visibly brought down to the floor, giving 
@ very sat’ expression of stability to the 
whole. As to architectural beauty, that is 
another question; at any rate, thie is not to be 
assisted by the addition of cast and gilt mer- 
maids, and sach gauds: the plain iron con- 
struction would have been better than that. 
Mr. D. Brandon’s perspective view of the “ Prin- 
cipal Front of the Marlborough Club-house, in 
Pall-mall” (955), forms a somewhat picturesque 
Elizabethan design of considerable originality 
in the treatment of the projecting oriel. 
The whole would have borne a little more orna- 
ment, perbaps, and lcoks somewhat cold; but 
the too sparing use of decoration isa rare failing 
in modern designs of this class, and one which 
“leans to virtue’s side.” The second premium 
design for the ‘‘Criterion” restaurant, by Mr. 
Spiers (958), is a pleasing if not particularly 
original “front” in the French Renaissance 
style. The pier on the first floor comes some- 
what awkwardly over the centre of the large 
ground-floor window ; a light colamn would have 
been better. The author, with good powers of 
draughtmanship, does uot seem as yet to have 
struck out a style or manner of his own in 
design. The interior of the hall is shown in 
No. 920. Mr. Lonsdale shows a view ofa design 
for a National Mansolenm (893), and Mr. 
Florence one of a theatre (913) (will no one have 
the kindness to design a theatre without “ fes- 
toons ?”’): the elevations of both these are in 
the Albert Hall; they are creditable in com- 
position and more than creditable in drawing ; 
but their authors have yet to find a style; a 
quest of which it may be said, “ Few there be 
that find it.” Mr. Waterhouse exhibits a draw- 
ing of the clock-tower of the Manchester Town- 
hall and one of part of Eaton Hall, Cheshire,— 
an addition to the old work; but the drawing 
conveys no information as to the extent of the 
new. We have frequently to make this 
comment, particularly as to drawings exhibit- 
ing restorations, and would recommend that 
all such drawings should give, either in 
the main drawing or in a key sketch, a clear 
statement, by distinctive colouring or in any 
other convenient manner, of the nature and 
extent of the new work. The want of some such 
distinction sometimes occasions misapprehension 
as to the merits and meaning of the architect’s 
design. 

Decorative design is not ly represented. 
No. 877 is a small drawing of a stained-glass 
window by Mr. A. O'Connor, for St. Mary’s, 
Rapham, Norfolk; the upper portion (tracery) 
filled mainly with a strong crimson colour, the 
three lights below showing a crucifixion subject, 
with a ee memerorny and set, Fe 
opening out in perspective, eppearing re- 
py bebind the upper portion of the window,— 
a method of treating stained glass against which 
we reiterate our protest, such a 
design as ipso facto out of court, whatever its 
other merits. The largest ornamental contribu- 
tion is Mr. Seddon’s “ Design for Decorations 














and Farnitare of Christ College Chapel, Brecon, 
recently restored” (927-8-9). The longitadi- 
nal section of the chancel shows a design con- 
sisting mainly, in the upper portion, of a series 
of wall-paintings, angels and seraphs, and Scrip- 
tural characters, in panels, and of ornamental 
diaper below. The general effect of colour is 
pleasant and harmonious ; but we should suggest 
the reconsideration of the background to the 
figures, consisting alternately of blue, surrounded 
by a band of low green, and the reverse arrange- 
ment of the same tints: the effect would be to 
attract a little too much attention to the ground, 
and thus confuse the eye; we would rather see 
either a single tint, or at least a similar 
arrangement in each panel. The wall diaper 
just over the stalls, in the lower part of the 
walls, is very pleasant in tone. The west wall 
of the church is covered with a “gloria,” a 
representation of the Saviour in a “ vesica,’’ 
surrounded by angelic heads with gilded 
aureoles, and a row of angels below, apparently 
(and allowably) adapted from Blake’s drawing of 
the “ Morning Stars” in the illuetrations to the 
“ Book of Job.” It would not be fair, or possible, 
to jadge of the figures in the design from these 
small sketches ; we have only to regret that they 
are apparently to be executed in the hard stiff 
archaic style which is so often considered a kind 
of sine qué non in ecclesiastical art; against 
the revival of which we feel bound to protest, 
as @ mere concession to the antiquarian and 
ecclesiastical prejadices of the day. Granting, 
as we do, that a certain amount of conven- 
tionalism is desirable in the treatment of figures 
in wall-painting, it is surely possible to attain 
this without sacrifice of the power of drawing 

















and freedom of style and manner which belong 
to the best modern art-work. That it is possible, 
indeed, has been amply shown by Mr. A. Moore, 

many of whose pictures exhibit all the qualities* 
which should characterise mural decoration, com- 

bined with a mastery of drawing which renders 

him, at least as to manner, a batter model for 

the architectural decorator than Fra Angelico. 

The same architect exhibits also a perspective 

drawing (964) showing farniture and decora- 

tion of the chancel of Grosmont Charch, 

Monmouthshire, recently rebuilt. Two de- 

signs for wall decoration (in fresco ?), by 

D. Laugés (899, 911) show historical subjects 

well drawn and composed, without the slightest 

archaism of style, but rather heated and 

uncomfortable in colour, particularly in 899, 

where the predominance of red both in the 

pictorial and decorative portion is not agreeable. 

Mr. Talbert exhibits a design for internal decora- 

tion, “ Interior of Hall” (917), in his usual style ; 

a very good water-colour drawing, showing furni- 
ture and other accessories combined to produce 
a pleasing and artistic effect. One design for 
metal there is, for “ Gates from Thames Embank- 
ment to Temple Gardens, in memory of the late 
Colonel Brewster,” by J. Newton (976), which is 
hung too high to be properly studied, but appears 

not only to be a satisfactory design in itself, but 
to exhibit in style and treatment some novelty 

and originality of detail. 

Among drawings merely illustrative are several 
very fine ones; indeed, the Exhibition, as usual, 
is stronger in this respect than in original de- 
signs. We may instanceas a splendid specimen 
Mr. Brewer's “ Shrine of St. Cymbert, at Angs. 
burg” (906), a very difficult subject in regard 
to drawing alone, and in which the colouring is 
most successful in the precise indication of colour 
and texture of material. A certain hardness 
and deficiency of breadth and effect are the 
natural result, probably, of the postponement of 
every other consideration to that of the adequate 
rendering of architectural detail. The “ Rood 
Screen in Munster Cathedral, Westphalia,” by 
E. George (907), is an instance of an archi- 
tectural drawing, almost equally good in its way, 
in which general effect has been aimed at rather 
than very accurate or precise rendering of 
detail. The “Interior of York Minster” (898), 
by J. 8. Dominy, is a careful but not an effective 
drawing ; Mr. T. Allom’s “ Kelso Abbey” (900), 
on the other hand, is very effective, but not 
quite successful in tone and texture, for a repre- 
sentation of old masonry. The ‘Temple of 
Mars Ultor, Rome” (910), by E. Carrington, is 
a capital specimen of clear, precise handling and 
texture, especially in the ancient bridge which 
crosses the way. “The Jesuits’ Church, 
Venice” (905), by W. Henry, is a fine specimen 
of architectural painting in oil: the effect of 
light and the details and reflections of the marble 
are given with a transparency and aérial effect 
not always seen in architectural oil-paintings, 
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‘¢ The Bank Parlour,” acrawing presented to the 
governor of the Bank of England on his 
retirement from office in April of this year, 
by J. D. Wingfield (904), is a very good speci- 
men of realistic representation of a furnished 
interior, which is probably all that was aimed 
at: artistic effect there is none. Two or three 
small water-colour sketches by H. L. Florence, 
are very neat finished bits of architectural 
sketching, but their author should aim at more 
freedom of style and attention to effect; the 
only one which is effective as a composition is 
the ‘“‘ Archway at Verona” (931), which is the 
best, though the least finished, of the three 
exhibited. A specimen of what we mean may 
be found in the slight but charming little sketch 
of Mr. J. D. Orace, “Temple at Gertassee, 
Nubia” (883). Two or three small sketches 
by A. W. Hands are interesting, particularly the 
‘Upper Part of Doorway, Palazzo Dandolo, 
Venice” (972),—a curious feature. In regard 
to the art of architectural drawing and sketch- 
ing, there is a good deal in this year’s Exhi- 
bition that may be studied with pleasure and 
advantage.* 








A PLEA FOR ST. ALBAN’S ABBEY. 


THE preservation of the Abbey Church of St. 
Alban, to the condition of which venerable 
edifice we called the attention of our readers 
some two months since, is a matter of such 
national importance that we desire to give any 
aid in our power to the appeal now made for 
public support. A recent visit, made expressly 
for the purpose of forming an opinion on the 
hope or fear that there is reason to entertain as 
to the permanent stability of the structure, has 
strongly impressed the mind, as must be the 
case with every observant visitor, with the 
urgent need that there is for aiding the efforts 
of the rector and local supporters of the church, 
and for providing the architect with the fands 
that are absolately requisite for arresting the 
progress of dilapidation. 

It certainly can be only necessary for the 
actual state of the case to be distinctly known 
to insure the supply of funds. Are the public 
aware that the question is that of the pre- 
servation or the demolition of one of the most 
remarkable churches in this country ? Later in 
date, by some ten years, than the Norman Abbey 
of Westminster, St. Alban’s retains so much of 
the grave and severe outline of the work of 
Abbot Paul as to give us a far more correct idea 
of the original minster founded by the Con- 
fessor than we can gain from the study of that 
building itself as it now stands. In many 
respects the Church of St. Alban is entitled to 
a primate’s place in this country. Its com- 
‘memoration of the death of the proto-martyr of 
‘England, however overlaid by monkish comment, 
has a material weight not to be over-looked. 
‘Built into the galleries of the rectangular Norman 
work are baluster pillars, which, we have no 
donbt, are of the seventh century, the work of 
King Offa, the original founder of the church, or 
its restorer, on the site selected by Constantine. 
But the material of which the bulk of this im- 
posing pile is chiefly reared carries us back 
beyond Anglo-Saxon times. Nor is this only 
from the fact that the hard, durable Roman 
bricks, which show no signs of decay, once 
formed the walls and houses of a Roman 
town, before they were borrowed for a Norman 
church. The excellence of the mortar, in a dis- 
trict where no local reason for peculiar tenacity 
can be given, holds to Roman tradition. The diffi- 
culty of detaching a brick from one of the spiral 
staircases of the abbey is as great as that which 
resists the purloiner of a specimen from the 
ancient city wall of Verulam. The Roman mode 
of making mortar, used to the present day iu 
Italy, seems to have been retained by the work- 
men of Abbot Paul. It is thus probably the case 
that there is no building in the country which 
presents us with structural featuresat onceof such 
hoary antiquity, and such well-defined subsequent 
(periods. The attribution of the several additions, 
repairs, and restorations to the various abbots, 
‘and the preservation of some record of the dates 
of these dignified ecclesiastics, make the abbey 
a sort of architectural museum. Roman, in site 
and in material ; Anglo-Saxon, in well-preserved 
baluster columns, and other features ; Norman 
in its main structure; Early English in its 





* Mr. Butler wishes us to correct the wording of the 
catalogue, which led us to describe 881 as ‘‘ Sketch for 
Cottage Hospital intended to be erected as the West- 
minster Memorial.” It is simply one of the designs sub- 
mitted in competition, 





western portal, and in the last four bays of the 
nave; Decorated, with a tracery of higher per- 
fection than Mr. Scott can quote elsewhere, in 
its lady chapel, and with arches of bold and 
massive grandenr, adorned with delicately carved 
corbels, shield, and foliage, in the five bays 
of the nave built by Abbot Hugh between 
1308 and 1326; with the western end filled 
with a Perpendicular window of eighteen 
lights, the work of Abbot Wheathampstead, 
whose death ended the second abbacy, in 1462: 
the church bears the impress of the entire series 
of phases through which architecture passed in 
this country up to the sixteenth century. Special 
examples of ancient art are to be found in un- 
usual perfection within this vast area. Of the 
magnificent rood-loft only fragments are pre- 
served, The grille, through which the public 
were allowed to gaze at the magnificence of 
the chapel and shrine of the martyr, is one 
of unusual form. The watching chamber, with 
cupboard below, and a roost for the monks 
above, is a rare specimen of old oak carving and 
cabinet work. Paintings, of an antiquity only 
limited by that of the masonry on which they 
have been drawn, have recently been detected 
beneath the whitewash of the Norman piers. 
At the close of the long series of abbots, the 
architect who reared the exquisite chantry-tomb 
of Abbot Thomas Ramryge (the thirty-seventh of 
the forty) appears to have dealt with the solid 
masonry of the choir and transept as though it 
had been actualrock. The pilasters of the great 
piers that bear the entire weight of the tower 
have been rudely hewn and pared away, and the 
northern wall of the choir, which served as an 
abutment to the north-east pier, has been ex- 
cavated in order to make room for a miniature 
copy of Henry VII.’s Chapel. The delicate 
stonework of this rare work of art is now opening 
at every joint. The original structure has 
avenged itself on the recklessinnovator. What- 
ever determined the commencement of the 
movement which Mr. Scott has arrested only just 
in time, the weakening of the piers and abut- 
ment of the tower has been the main cause of 
instability. 

The tower, as it now stands, shored and 
propped, has had its downfall arrested. But 
much must be done before the church can be 
restored to the public. Even more serious than 
the displacement of the tower itself, now that 
this has been stayed by solid under-pinning and 
abutting work of brickwork in cement, is that of 
the north face of the north transept, which 
visibly declines from the perpendicular, and is 
shored from the ground. It is impossible to dis- 
connect this movement of the north wall from 
the subsidence of the tower, although the dis- 
tance intervening is 118 ft. It is a highly-in- 
structive remark, as showing how the introduc- 
tion of an unnatural mode of dealing with stone 
vaulting (however magical the effect) vitiates 
the structural science of a builder, that the 
introduction of the elaborate workmanship of 
the chantry-tomb made the fall of the tower 
(without fresh support) only a question of time. 

26,0001. are required for the work, absolutely 
necessary for stability. We trust that neglect 
on the part of the public will not be such as to 
involve actual danger, discreditable scandal, and 
irreparable loss. 








FOLKESTONE 
AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


Wyre, near Ashford, Kent.” Such was the 
address which, in my younger and more ignorant 
days, I had to put outside a hebdomadal news- 
paper, and send it down to an unknown old gen- 
tleman in this to me unknown part of the 
world. Latterly it has occurred to me, I might 
as well put the same address on myself and my 
impedimenta (as the Italians so wisely phrase 
“ laggage”), and go down and make the acquaint- 
ance of the unknown land ; though the old gen- 
tleman must still remain “ unknown,” he having 
years ago removed to a yet more unknown land, 
whither it is not, I suppose, desirable for me to 
follow him just now, since “ I have my work to 
finish,” as poor Miss Proctor so pathetically 
wrote. Talking the matter over, it appeared 
that another of our party likewise wished to 
make the journey ; though with him the motive 
spring was a reminiscence of boyish holidays 
passed under an uncle’s roof at Wye. So one 
said to the other, “ Let’s go down to Folkestone, 
and run over to ‘Wye, near Ashford, Kent’”’; 
and the answer came, in Boompje fashion, 
“ Let's!” 





Accordingly, we met at Redhill Station—or, 
*?q.Hill,” in railway-porters’ parlance—and two 
hours and a half took us to Foikestone. The first 
noticeable object was at Marden, where the fine 
old church, close to the railway station, has been 
made an object of, with a witness, The large 
low towerhasbeencapped witha wooden abomina. 
tion, such as one sees occasionally at a brewery : 
@ square wooden room with large louvres, and 
a very flat-pointed roof. This is painted white, 
the church itself being coated with apparently 
a dark-coloured rough-cast. The windows are 
very pretty, and the whole outline of the church 
is good; it looks old, but intervening objects 
prevented us from distinguishing much of itg 
various features. 

At Smeeth, Murray’s Guide says, the church 
has a fine Norman chancel arch, of which we 
make a note for future guidance. At Scot’s 
Hall, here, lived Sir Thomas Scot, the leader 
of the Kentish forces at the time of the 
Armada, and who, by the help of the beacons, 
sent 4,000 men to Dover the day after receiving 
the Council’s letters. The original mansion has, 
however, entirely disappeared. 

The next railway station is called “ Westen. 
hanger and Hythe.” At the former place are 
the ruins of the fortified manor of Westenhanger, 
formerly defended by nine towers, alternately 
square and round. Of the three still remaining, 
the central one is called Fair Rosamond’s Bower, 
from a tradition that she lived here previously to 
her removal to Woodstock. 

On the left of the rail lies Saltwood Castle, a 
very picturesque ruin, now used as a farmhouse. 
The inner gatehouse, flanked by two circular 
towers, is said to be the work of Archbishop 
Courtenay, time of Richard II. At Saltwood 
Castle the four knights assembled, December 
28th, 1170, to plan the murder of Thomas 
4 Becket; and here was their first resting-p!ace 
afterwards. In the distance is seen Saltwood 
Church, an imposing edifice, with a large, hand- 
some tower. 

Just beyond Shorncliff-and-Sandgate Station, 
the long interminable lines of Jow wooden huts 
of the camp come into view, perched high above 
the railway; and then Folkestone, with its com- 
fortable Pavilion Hotel, is reached. After 4 
pleasant table-d’héte dinner,—not abounding, but 
sufficient—we strolled out in the dark on to the 
beach, to create for ourselves a sensation out of 
the solitary grand restless sea, the wide-spread- 
ing deserted shingle, the fresh night wind, and 
the cloud-wrack of the stormy sky ; and then we 
put poetry and sentiment away, and went pro- 
saically home to tea and sleep. 

Next morning, we started off early for “ Wye, 
near Ashford,” first by rail, and then on from 
Ashford by carriage and horses. At the station 
nothing was, evidently, so little expected as a pas- 
senger. By dint of much perseverance, the ticket- 
giver was found, and the necessary little card- 
board documents were obtained ; but then no one 
knew anything about the train, acd when one 
official put us into a carriage, another took us 
out. Finally, we did crawl off, and took no 
longer than thirty-five minutes to go from 
Folkestone Harbour to Folkestone Junction! 
This unrapid motion had one great advantage; 
it gave us plenty of time to look about ; and one 
of the curiosities that attracted our attention 
was the singular construction of some brick- 
corrugated garden-walls, which were waved in 
and out in most serpent-like fashion. We un- 
derstood that the object of this was to gaia 
strength, the brickwork being particular)y thin. 
How queer it must be to have such an in-avd- 
out garden-wall! Rather pretty, though, if 
well covered with climbers ; and how invaluable, 
in a sunny exposed situation, the little patches 
of shade and shelter must be, for delicate plants 
and fragile flowers. Ashford was reached at 
11:20, and while the carriage was being pré- 
pared, we walked about. The situation of the 
town, with the everlasting hills closing up the 
vista at the end of every street, reminded us, 00 
a very small scale, of Turin. Our first atten- 
tion was given to the church, of course. Inside 
we found very lofty arches under the tower, 
which stands at the crux, and here they are of 
fine proportions ; but in the nave they look use- 
lessly tall, and the long spindly colamns are 
mean and ugly. The charch was rebuilt or re 
stored, in the reign of Edward IV., by Sir John 
Fogge, of Repton, whose tomb is in the chencel, 
bat bereft of its brasses. The church also con- 
tains some elaborate highly-coloured monu- 
ments (date, sixteenth century) of the Smythes 
of Westenhanger; and on the wall has recently 
been placed a simple but good brass—merely a0 
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inscription, very well done,—to the memory of 
the last of the name, that Viscount Strangford 
whose monument, in Kensal-green Cemetery, 
always attracts attention from the beauty of its 
elegant bas-relief, of two draped figures floating 
upwards: the ascending soul and its guardian 
pgel. 

q Outside the church, ay we were standing 
jooking up at it through the tender green of a 
young lime-tree, which just sufficiently screened 
us from the warm spring sunshine, mid-day 
struck out from the huge black-faced clock on 
the tower, dated 1783, and the musical chimes 
rang out merrily, “Oh! dear, what can the 
matter be?’ The effect was so weird and old- 
worldish. The quiet close, now occupied by 
equally quiet, half-asleep-looking dwellings and 
small shops, in a@ dormer-window of one of 
which some bird-lover had stretched wire- 
netting across, and behind it were many little 
canaries disporting themselves; then the tall 
Jime-tress beyond, gently waving in the light 
breeze; and the blue sky over all. Ai the 
entrance of the stone-paved alley which 
leads to the church stands a quaint old gabled 
house, its front covered with varied designs in 
rusticated stucco, and without any apparent 
design, coloured ad libitum, brick-dust red and 
brown. 

Leaving Ashford, the environs look all well 
cared for, and the handsome roads, fresh green 
fields, fine trees, and smooth banks covered with 
grass and wild flowers, givea traveller the notion 
that he must be passing through some private 
park rather than along a public highway. On 
the right, a well-to-do miller had called into his 
service wind, water, and steam; then, on the 
left, a handsome residence, with most quaintly- 
cut yew-tree hedge. On inquiring of the driver 
“Whose place is that?” theanswer was asquaint 
as the yew-tree hedge,—* Dr. Catler’s, sir; the 
widow now lies dead.” 

At Kempe’s Corner turnpike-gate, the lady 
toll-keeper came with two sweeping curtsies, 
and a “sixpence, if you please, sir,” of irre- 
proachable accent and intonation; the road 
turned off to the right, facing a range of hills, 
the facsimile of “our part of Sussex;” and at 
half-past twelve Wye was reached, sun-lighted 
downs on the left, a bridge over the:-river in 
front, and the miller’s house, with the lock, on 
the right. Wye is only a small country town ; at 
first it reminds one very much of the entrance to 
Salisbury on a small scale, and without the 
water-channel: such as it was, at least, twenty 
years ago. 

Wye Church has been wofally rebuilt, and 
bears the date of its disgrace carefully cut upon 
it,—as if the style alone were not sufficient to 
tell the sad tale!—1706. Its first rebuilding 
was by Archbishop Kempe, who was born at 
Ollantigh not far off, time of Henry VI. The 
Central tower fell in 1685, and destroyed great 
part of the building, but not the nave, which is 
Perpendicular, and Kempe’s work. The tower 
boasts a peal of eight bells, all, or nearly, if not 
quite all, re-cast 1774. “Oar big bell, she’s 
nearly twenty-four hundred,” said the old sexton. 

Philip Parsons Cubate, of Wye, and John 
Clement and Richard ” somebody, seem to have 
re-cast this, the eighth. The others, so far as 
we could creep in among the timbers to see, 
Were re-cast by Pack & Chapman, of London. 
The third is cracked, and has been so “over 
thirty year ;” this one bears the inscription,— 


“Such wond’rous pow’r to Musick’s given, 
It elevates the soul to Heaven.” 


Another, the fourth, has,— 
“ Musick is medicine to the mind ;”” 
end the fifth,— 


‘Ye people all who hear me ring, 
Be faithful to your God and King.” 
The oak frame on which the bells are suspended 
bears, roughly cut upon it, “ John Brovmelled 
= this frame, 1709.” 

Wye was one of the royal manors granted b 
William the Conqueror ‘ Battle —" In 
manor-house, of which no trace now remains 
received the visits of many sovereigns. A college 
was founded by Archbishop Kempe, 1447; when 
he had rebuilt the church he made it collegiate 
amply endowing it. It afterwards passed through 
various hands, till Sir George Wheler, in 1724, 
gave it by will as a residence for the master of 
the grammar-school, and for the use of Lady 
Joanna Thornhill’s charity; which latter was 
founded 1708, and amply endowed, to provide 
education for the poorest children. Mr. Holmes, 
the present schoolmaster, was extremely kind in 


held in the right hand of the rider. 


feature of which is “the grand staircase,” but 
which, unfortunately, stands cramped up in a 
corner. The balusters are carved, and on each of 
the angle newels, six in all, stands a tolerably 
large statue of carved wood, painted like life. On 
the walls opposite, similar figures are painted, 
thus forming pairs to them, as it were; and over 
a door is the date 1622. In a window, in an 
apartment to the right on entering, are a few 
small remains of coloured glass; an eacutcheon 
bearing two daggers crossed, and a tall yello¥ 
column on each side, with some other devices. 
The entrance-garden, with its trim grass-plots, 
red gravel path, and freely-growing old sweet- 
scented flowers, was very calm and suggestive. 

Leaving Wye, we were presently advised to 
climb up a height on the right, which we did, 
but saw nothing more than could be seen when 
driving along the road, namely, the rich valley, 
the winding river, Ashton Church-tower in the 
distance, and the ever-beautiful, ever-present 
downs. Perhaps we did not climb high enough, 
but time was an object ; so when we;had reached 
the first elevation and its clump of trees, only 
to see another and another rising up beyond, we 
thought “ discretion is the better part of valour,” 
and our discretion counselled us to descend. 
Then on we drove to Ollantigh, which is, we 
were told, “a show-house.” A handsome park, 
studded with fine trees, brought us to the care- 
fully-screened-off dressed ground; this latter, 
crowded with a whole army of white marble, I 
presume, statues and busts, interspersed with 
some bronzes. 

And here I wish to make a remark, which 
may possibly be considered dire heresy; but 
as the idea struck me very forcibly, I must 
state it, leaving the question to wiser heads 
than mine to determine. It seems to me 
very questionable taste, to place life - size, 
sparingly-attired statues out-of-doors, in a 
variable climate like that of England, exposed 
to all the vicissitudes of wind and weather. 
They look wretchedly uncomfortable for three- 
fourths of the year, and, at their best, never 
delude us into the belief that we are enjoying 
the amenities of an Italian garden. Planted as 
they are in long rows down each side of the 
carriage - drive at Ollantigh, and scattered 
amongst the shrubs, the only impression made 
on my mind was, that I was gazing on 
a London suburban cemetery. Busts and ter- 
minal figures are better, and if placed sparsely 
among the foliage, often harmonise well; but I 
cannot help thinking life-size statues of dancing- 
girls, and similar effete creations, a mistake, 
detracting from the grandeur of a noble demesne, 
instead of adding thereunto. It seems to have 
been the ambition of the owners of Ollantigh to 
collect a copy of all statues extant. In the 
short time we had for observation, we espied, 
among others, a Bailey’s ‘“‘Eve” in bronze; 
a medium-size copy, also bronze, of Kiss’s 
“ Amazon” ; and a diminished “ Mercury,” from 
the July Column, including the turned-up face 
of AZolus, Boreas, or some other wind, with the 
bronze breeze iesuing from its open mouth and 
puffed-out cheeks, on which Mercury is supposed 
to be blown upwards and started on his journey. 
This odiously materialistic representation of a 
metaphysical idea would, I suppose, have been 
scouted long since, if it had not been produced 
in France, where “ they manage those things so 
much better than wedo;” but poor France! we 
will not say an unkind word to hernow! In 
front of the portico at Ollantigh, stands on a 
pedestal a gigantic equestrian bronze statue, of 
which the most prominent portions, as seen 
from the house, are, the luxuriant flourished-up 
tail of the horse, and the huge chimney-pot hat 


We were unable to gain admission to the 
house, because we had, unfortunately, come on 
the wrong day. We represented that being 
strangers in the neighbourhood, and having come 
many miles, we hoped the rule might be re- 
laxed in our favour;. but all to no purpose; 
the owner of the house was absent, and his sister, 
or daughter, whichever she was, would not be 
mollified. Of course we drove away disappointed, 
and somewhat annoyed; it has been our good 
fortune to experience so much courtesy at the 
residences of the highest in the land, that we 
were upprepared for this rebuff. Such a rule is 
no doubt necessary, and in the case of visitors 
from the locality who can come any other day, 
it is quite right it should be enforced ; but with 
strangers from a distance who may never again 
be within many miles, it is a pity to miss the 
chance of doing a kindly, graceful act. We only 


selves in our neighbourhood, and may request to 
see our place, and then, with what punctilious 
courtesy will we have them shown everything ! 

Driving away, we passed near to a handsome 
piece of water, with an island, and a suspension- 
bridge across; but, here again, the genius of 
incongruity had marred the beauties of nature. 
Each of the three piers of the bridge was capped 
by one large white Italian vase, all three alike, 
and all three doing nothing, apparently, but 
stand there ready to catch the rain that seemed 
about to fall from the leaden-coloured cloud 
above. Surely some better termination might 
be invented for the somewhat unsightly long, 
flat piers of a modern suspension-bridge, than 
replicas of ancient vases ? 

Then, on we drove to Godmersham Church; 
but still another disappointment awaited us. The 
church-door was locked, and we were unable to 
obtain the key. Our effort to do so from the 
house adjoining the churchyard, and which we 
supposed to belong to the clergyman, was met 
with such a decided rebuff from a surly four- 
footed creature (and from an equally surly two- 
footed ditto), that we thought it wiser to refrain : 
so were forced to content ourselves with noting, 
on the outside of the church the very early 
lancet east end; the Norman west door, the head 
of which is filled in with diapered stones, 
apparently inserted there for preservation; the 
Norman clearstory windows, with the peculiar 
plain flat mouldings; and the large tower, on 
the north side, with loop-hole-like openings and 
larger windows. We could see some nicely, 
carved trefoiled screen-work within ; and a very 
good modern carved-wood porch has, not long 
ago, been placed on the south side, with a corre- 
sponding lych-gate at the entrance of the burial- 
ground, covering a small bridge over a tiny 
stream. 

Boughton Church came next on our list,— 
“Boughton Aluph,” as it should be written. It 
is large and has a central tower. The windows 
are some Decorated and some Perpendicular ; 
but they have been so fearfully neglected, built- 
up, and messed in every way, that we could feel 
small interest. Inside, the arches are very lofty, 
with the same spindly colamns and ugly capitals, 
cut from a circular moulding into an eight- 
pointed scooped-out abomination,—a fashion that 
prevailed at one time in this part of Kent. The 
floor, of red brick, descends one step to the 
chancel. . . . . This ended our explorations, and 
we returned, hungry and tired, to Folkestone, 
but thinking we had done a good day’s work. 

On Sunday morning, spite of wind and rain, 
we mounted the steep incline and stairway to 
the old church on the cliff. This has recently 
been thoroughly restored, and High-Churchly 
decorated. Mr. Woodward is the vicar. We 
were placed in a pew close to the very fine organ 
and most perfect choir, under the central tower, 
one of the huge piers of which screened the 
altar from our view, and this was quite as well 
for our peace of mind, as we have no “ Roman” 
tendencies. By this last sentence, the cere- 
monial observed can easily be imagined. Close 
to us, one young idiot belonging to the choir 
deliberately crossed himself at some sentence of 
the Creed ; and a female, who came in after the 
morning service, to attend the Communion, made 
a reverence to the altar, crossed herself, and 
knelt down to pray. ‘“ What are we coming to?” 
said one of our party; nevertheless, we cannot 
but appreciate most thoroughly the perfect sing- 
ing and exquisite music the “ movement” has 
introduced into our churches. May I atill say 
“ Anglican churches?” Possibly ; but no longer 
“‘ Protestant!” The youthful organist was evi- 
dently an enthusiast in his art, and seemed to 
pet and converse with his instrament as if it 
were his familiar friend. He laxuriated among 
its multitudinous stops, using a different one, 
and thus varying the tone, for the response after 
each commandment; and he laid his head close 
to the keys, as if to catch their most delicate 
breathings. Possibly, too, he was proud of his 
choir: well he might be, for it was just about 
perfect,—sweet, full, rich, deep, and most exact 
as to time. Nor must the youthfal preacher be 
passed over in silence. From the text, “In 
my Father’s house are many mansions, he gave 
us a sensible and practical, though not a very 
eloquent, discourse, to the effect that those only 
who live the best lives on earth can hope to in- 
herit the best mansions in heaven; and that it 
is those alone who do the will of God here who 
can be fitted to dwell with Him hereafter. 
Service over, we went out to find the sun 
brightly shining ; 80 we walked along the pro- 
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of its houses, and were amazed to see the 
numerous palace-like abodes springing up every- 
where; and again in the afcernoon, when we 
drove out to Sandgate and Hythe, the wealth and 
prosperity, as evidenced by the house-building, 
perfectly astonished us. Sandgate is two miles 
from Folkestone, and unless some unforeseen 
check should arise, it will very soon be joined 
on to it, as Hove is to Brighton. But there is no 
comparison between the attractions of the two 
localities, Brighton and Folkestone. The for- 
mer is euperior in but one point, its nearness to 
London ; and that, after all, is bat a doubtfal 
advantage, for this very nearness it is that vul- 
garises it. Folkestone can boast a more pictu- 
resque town; a busy harbour, fall of life and 
animation ; steam-packets starting and return- 
ing, whose arrival and departure afford con- 
tinuous excitement and interest to loungers. It 
is in the freshness of its youth; it possesses a 
magnificent sea, covered with shipping; a fine 
stretch of gently-sloping, and therefore safe, 
beach for bathers, free from all sediment or 
seaweed ; a beautiful surrounding country, large 
trees and green grass growing close to the sea- 
shore; and the most magnificent downs for 
walks, rides, and drives, where objects of in- 
terest for the archzologist are sown broadcast, 
aa it were: Roman camps, ancient and modern 
British earthworks, and Medieval churches. 
The grand, rolling, swelling downs, rising one 
above another, are alone enough to turn any 
lover of nature perfectly crazy with delight ; and 
then there is the fine broad expanse of shipping- 
covered sea, everywhere closing in the picture. 

Such were our meditations as we drove along 
the shore to Sandgate, which lies embosomed 
in a hollow of the downs, and rises gradually 
houze above house, interspersed with trees and 
gardens, up the green slope, which is crowned 
by the camp of Shorncliff, at the summit. At 
Hythe we came upon the military canal, con- 
structed in 1805, for the conveyance of troops, 
at the same time that the martello towers along 
the coast—very numerous about Folkestone and 
its neighbourhood—were erected. 

A long yellow barrack looks down upon it 
from a short distance, green grass clothes its 
banks, and tall trees wave above all. Hythe 
Church is known to have especial objects of 
interest, bat on Sunday afternoon we did not 
care to climb up to the high ground where it 
stands perched above the town. It has an Early 
English triple chancel, the main portion raised 
eight steps above the nave, and the altar still 
three steps more above the chancel, producing 
an imposing effect from the west end. Round 
the chancel runs an arcade formed of Bethersden 
marble, which greatly resembles that from Pet- 
worth, being full of minute shells. Bethersden 
lies two miles from Pluckley, a station on the 
South-Eastern Railway. Its quarries are bat 
little worked now, though the marble was exten- 
sively used formerly, as seen in Canterbury and 
Rochester Cathedrals. 

Returning, we drove up on to the downs and 
through Shorncliff Camp. Those persons who 
have seen Aldershott will understand exactly the 
sort of place it is, for Shorncliff beara a strong 
. family resemblance to its younger brother. On 
@ circular grass-plot, outside a row of huts, we 
were comewhat startled to come upon a fine stag, 
tethered by a rope attached to a collar round his 
neck. This pretty creature is the pet of the 
8rd Buffs, and probably—like the goat so well 
known during the Crimean war—he also accom- 
panies the regiment on all its marches. The 
encampment was formed in 1806. Sir Jobn 
Moore trained many of the old Peninsular 
regiments here. 

Cheriton, with an inviting-looking old church, 
had to be passed, on our left, unvisited. The 


downs all along the way are grand in the! 


extreme. They rise in a series of abrupt conical 
hills, of which Sugar-loaf Hill, crested with a 
large low barrow; and Castle Hill, or Casar’s 
Camp, with its treble line of earthworks, are 
the largest and most remarkable. Gazing along 
the whole range, one cannot fail to be struck 
with the idea, ‘‘What a wondrous site these 
downs would be for the annual volunteer review.” 
Imagine a supposed invasion from seaward, half 
Britain gathered on the heights ready to repel 
the audacious foreigner. Then, alanding effected 
at various points along the beach; and then the 
graud swoop downwards of England’s gallant 
sone, like an eagle from its eyrie, and their wild 
rash and ringing shout, as they drive the 
invaders back into the sea. 

- 4 # 


By no means satisfied with our imperfect view 





of Folkestone Church yesterday, we climbed up 
to it again this morning. Its doors stand always 
open, and service appears to be almost always 
going on; but we fortunately arrived opportunely, 
and had nearly half an hour for oursurvey. The ap- 
pearance of the east end is very rich. Three lancet 
windows, filled with coloured glags; and above 
them, similarly filled, a large opening, which was 
originally a rose-window, but is now elongated, 
internally, into the vesica form; a carved 
alabaster or parti-coloured marble reredos, the 
wal! on each side concealed by gorgeous drapery ; 
a rich needlework altar-frontal, of gold thread 
and silks; pots of flowering plants ; needlework 
carpets, and kneeling squares; two lofty brass 
and coloured gaseliers; every inch of wall and 
ceiling covered with decoration: these items 
may well suffice to form an imposing whole. 
On the south wall of the chancel an elegant 
illaminated brass cross, some 12 in. or 14 in. 
long, marks the spot where the consecration- 
cross is said to have been discovered. On the north 
wall, a niche with a sharply-pointed head is, I 
presume, the credence-table; and here stood a 
highly-ornamented book and stand, the book 
open, and an elaborate “ marker” laid across it. 
On both north and south walle is a deep recess 
or closet, about 3 ft. square, divided by a stone 
partition down the centre, but without doors or 
(so far as I could see) any trace of hinges,—am- 
bries, I suppose, but so large! 

The altar-rail is raised two steps from the 
floor of the chancel; and outside this, built 
against the north wall, stands a very beautiful 
tomb, or Easter sepulchre, as we thought. The 
figure of a mailed warrior now reposes there, but 
evidently without any title to its position save 
possession. The lower portion has been richly 
carved, with small figures in compartments, 
bearing, we imagined, emblems of the Passion. 
One, who is weeping, carries a thing like a 
scourge, for instance; and at the back of the 
arch, a very ornamental but much-defaced 
bracket was, most likely, intended to hold a 
lamp. The front of the arch is formed by a 
band of delicate pierced tracery, of trefoils, the 
upper leaf pointed, the two lower circular, which 
has a very beautiful lace-like effect. The few 
remaining of the handsome crockets, which once 
ran up each side of the gable, show careful work, 
joined to bold, flowing outline; but fine finial 
ard delicate cuspings have all vanished. On 
the opposite side of the chancel, a modest brass 
commemorates Joan, mother of the celebrated 
Dr. William Harvey. He was born at Folke- 
stone, April 1, 1578; and she died in 1605. 
A handsome seventeenth-century monument in 
the south aisle—formerly a chapel belonging to 
the Herdson family—in memory of John Herd- 
son, bears two kneeling knights in armour, each 
in an arched recess. Over the tower arch is an 
elaborate paintingrepresenting Christ enthroned, 
with a female saint kneeling right and left be- 
fure him,—Saints Mary and Eanswythe we pre- 
sumed, they being the patron saints of the 
church. Saint Eanswythe was daughter of 
Eadbald, king of Kent, who about 630 built a 
nunnery at Folkestone by request of his daughter, 
who became its first abbess. The nunnery was 
destroyed by Danish pirates, and in 1095 a 
Norman priory arose on its site; in 1138 the 
encroachments of the sea obliged the monks to 
be removed, and a hundred years later both 
priory and church had been swept away by the 
waves. A church on the cliff, where the present 
one stande, and, like it, dedicated to Saints 
Mary and Eanswythe, appears from ancient 
writers to have been coeval with the Norman 
priory. 

In the painting over the tower arch, of which 
I was speaking, the emblems of the four evan- 
gelists are represented issuing from the throne, 
the angel and eagle above, the winged lion and 
the bull below; these the artist has painted a 
dull red, which bas a most singular appearance, 
making them look much more like fiends being 
chased from the preseuce of the Lord, than 
representations of anything good and holy. 

A very handsome effect is produced ia the 
centre of the church by the broad mouldings 
surrounding the lofty tower arches, and which, 
running down to the ground between the 
columns, give the massive piers the appearance 
of huge pillars carved out of stone. On one of 


these mouldings the ubiquitous hour-glass mark 
—bnut much flattened, looking at a distance more 
like the N mark—displays itself. 

This church investigation over, we paid our 
pennies and walked on the pier till it was time 
to get into the train for Tanbridge. We flattered 
ourselves we should have a pleasant ramble about 








Tunbridge Castle, but found, to our no smal} 
chagrin, that visitors are no longer admitted, 
A tradesman in the town informed us the ruin 
and grounds had been recently purchased by a 
widow lady named Leigh, who had fitted up the 
mansion attached, and had come to reside there, 
The next best thing for us to do was to take a 
boat and float about on the Medway, here quits 
a baby river; but a dirty baby though, sadly 
in want of cleansing of its mud and clearing 
of its bushes, which hang over and frequently 
touch the oar on both sides at once. The youth 
who rowed told us a different story about the 
castle. He said it was taken by a French lady, 
whose name was something like Senior ; that 
she came down a fortnight or three weeks pre. 
viously; that she is a friend of the French 
Emperor, and he is expected down to visit her 
at the end of this month. If this latter account 
be true, it will afford a grand piece of excite. 
ment to quiet little Tunbridge. 

We found “excitement”’ at such a low ebb 
that we took the next train on to Tunbridge 
Wells. Here, all is life, busy life; building, 
marketing, driving, walking, gossiping, aud so 
forth. Biting a little open vehicle, we drove 
across the common,—so nicely laid out with trim 
walks and drives, and convenient seats for the 
weary,—on to Southborough. Again, evidences 
of wealth and vitality everywhere perfectly 
astounded us. Looking back from any height, 
handsome houses, detached or in groups, are 
visible on all sides, stretching for miles and miles 
away; most of them, as seen by the numerous 
and fine trees interspersed, being surrounded by 
spacious pleasure-grounds. Where can all the 
people come from able to live in such mansions; 
and whence, above all, comes the wealth to sup. 
port all thisluxary ? Such were our meditations 
as we turoed our faces homewards. Snrely the 
secret lies in the magic word, “ 7 i . 








SEWERAGE WORKS, FRANKFORT.ON- 
THE-MAINE. 


From a report recently presented to the 
Frankfort authorities by Messrs. W. Lindley and 
J. Gordon, the chief engineers of these works, it 
appears that ont of atotalsum of 108,3331. granted 
for the works since their commencement in 1866, 
the sum of 89,6441. has been expended in the 
construction of 97,789 lineal feet (about nineteen 
miles) of sewers, the average cost of the works 
executed up to the date of the report being thus 
18s. 4d. per lineal foot. The balance of the 
sums granted is now being expended in the 
completion of various districts; and in the 
report from which these particulars ara extracted, 
it is proposed to commence the drainage of four 
fresh districts, for which 50,499 lineal feet of 
sewers, at an estimated cost of 55,0001 , will be 
required. It is expected that these works will 
be ,pushed forward this summer, after their 
partial stoppage by the war. 

New waterworks are also in progress of con- 
struction at Frankfort, which town will, on the 
completion of the two undertakings, hold 4 
high rank as regards sanitary improvement. 








ROYAL ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 


THE report of the council about to be issued 
says,— The latest, but by no means the least, 
of its transactions the council records at start- 
ing, as one vitally affecting the fature welfare of 
the Institution, and as calling fur a prominent 
expression of gratitude for the very hearty co- 
operation which the council received on the 
occasion,—that through the generous aid of the 
friends of the Museum the council is now enabled 
to announce the all-important fact that the 
Institution is free from the mortgage debt with 
which it was encumbered. 

It is due to the generosity of Sir William 
Tite, M.P., and to the readiness with which 
others followed his example, that ths annual 
resources of the Museum can now be devo 
to the promotion of its intentions, instead of 
being crippled by an annual charge for repaying 
the debt on its building, and for the interest 
thereon. - At the date of the last report the debt 
was 1,0001. Donations, including 251. from the 
Goldsmiths’ Company, enabled the council to 
pay off 1001., leaving 9001. to be raised within 
the four years over which the mortgage 4 
extended. Then came the offer of 1501. from 
Sir William Tite, on condition that the remain- 
ing 7501. shonld be subscribed for within one 
month. Not only was the condition complied 
with, but the council believes that there will be 
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a surplus to enable it to provide articles of farni- 
ture, fittings, &c., for the use of students, in 
which the Museum has hitherio been sadly 
deficient. The list of donations will be found 
printed after the names of the annual sub- 
scribers. 

By an arrangement with the committee of 
the Architectural Art Classes, established in 
the Museum Buildings, the Upper Gallery has 
been railed round, and access to it obtained by 
the erection of a permanent staircase from the 
floor beneath, thus rendering the whole of the 
Museum accessible to visitors, and providing in- 
creased space for specimens arriving from time 
to time. Among these are about 1,100 casts from 
Amiens Cathedral and other places, lent by the 
Science and Art Department, South Kensington ; 
(Classic casts from the Royal Academy, in ex- 
change for duplicate specimens of Gothic work 
in the Museum,” &. 








CALIFORNIAN ARCHITECTS. 


We have received accounts of a remarkable 
instance of disinterested and kindly feeling 
amongst architects, from San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia Alta. The San Franciscan and other 
architects having competed for the designs of 
the proposed New City Hall and Courts of 
Law there (lately illustrated in our pages), 
and the first premium having been gained 
by Messrs. Faller & Laver, of New York, 
the San Franciscan architects, many of them 
competitors, congratulated Mr. Laver, who was 
then at San Francisco, on the success of 
his firm, and called on him in a_ body 
before his temporary departure for the Hast, 
when he was heartily welcomed as a new 
fellow-citizen, and the most cordial feelings 
were reciprocated. There are no less than 
forty-seven architects, and a great many art- 
workmen, in San Francisco. 








THE ARTISTS’ ORPHAN FUND. 


TuE dinner in aid of this new fund, to which 
we invited our readers, took place on Saturday 
evening last, at the Freemasons’ Tavern. H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales presided, and about 380 
‘gentlemen sat down, a great proportion of them 
being well known and eminent. Sir William 
Tite and others had given large sums, so that, 
as the Prince announced, in the course of an 
excellent address, the committee saw their way 
to about 7,0001. of the 10,0001. for which they 
went in. Such, however, was tho earnestness 
with which Mr. P. C. Hardwick (the treasurer), 
Mr. Millais (the honorary secretary), and the 
stewards, had worked, that at the close of the 
‘dioner the total was announced to have reached 
the magnificent sum of 12,3083. 

The Duke of Wellington threw a bomb-shell, 
which “ flattered ” some of the guests, when, in 
the course of his speech, he said they were met 
to aid the orphans of those “who had been 
frowned on by Fortune and the Royal Academy.” 
But Sir Francis Grant was equal to the occasion. 
He had been commanded, he said, by the Council 
to add to their first subscription 1,0001., making 
1,500/. in all;\‘and this, your Royal Highness,” 
continued the president, “is the way in which 
the Academy ‘ frowns’ on its poorer brethren.” 

The Hon. A. Kinnaird and Dr. Doran brought 
& memorable evening to a merry end in pro- 
posing and replying for “the Ladies;” and 
every one went away saying he had had a 


good dinner, 








THE FOUNTAIN COMPETITION : BOARD 
OF WORKS. 


AT a meeting of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works held on the 5th Se aie Board con- 
sidered a report from the Parks, Commons, and 
Open Spaces Committee, stating, with reference 
to the designs sent in for a fountain on the 
Victoria Embankment, that the committee had 
Selected six of them, bearing the following 
mottoes, viz., — “ Aquarius,” ‘“ Combination,” 
‘ Natura,” “ Siren,’ “ Undine,” and * Well-con- 
sidered,” as being the most suitable and merito- 
rious, and recommending that the first and second 
premiums be awarded to the authors of the 
designs “ Aquarius” and “Combination” re. 
Spectively. It was stated that the first design 
selected was by Mr. Waldeck, and thesecond by Mr. 
Mackenzie, the landscape gardener to the Board. 
Mr. Healey moved, and Mr. Farniss seconded, an 
amendment that the second prize be awarded to 
the design signed “ Natura,” instead of to that 





signed “‘ Combination.”” This amendment was 
negatived, the original motion agreed to, and the 
subject was referred to the Parks Committee for 
consideration and report. 

The selected design is one of those we pointed 
out as best deserving of consideration.* We 
cannot say the same for No. 2, in which the 
basin is borne, after a very old and worn-out 
type, on the upraised tails of three dolphins. 
The design is in otherr espects of a very indiffer- 
ent seine greatly inferior to some we 
named. 








TENDERS FOR THE CHELSEA 
EMBANKMENT. 


At the meeting of the Board of Works last 
week, tenders were received for the Chelsea 
Embankment and Northern Low-level Sewer 
works from Chelsea Hospital to Battersea Bridge. 
Our readers know that two firms to whom the 
contract had been previously awarded had de- 
clined to carry it out. The first who obtained 
the contract, presenting the lowest tender, a 
week afterwards discovered a mistake in calcula- 
tion of something like 10,000/., and thus declined 
to carry it out for the sum agreed upon. The 
next lowest tender was then accepted; but 
here, again, as we have before stated, another 
difficulty interposed, as the contractors ob- 
jected to do a certain amount of work with- 
out receiving payment, in place of finding 
security for the due performance of the work, 
and that being considered essentially necessary, 
from the experience which had been gained, the 
Board had no alternative but to advertise for 
fresh tenders. There were about seventeen of 
them, the highest being 177,8601., and the lowest 
110,9001. After a long discussion, on the public 
being admitted, it was announced that the 
Board had accepted the tender of Mr. William 
Webster, for 133,9501., as that gentleman had 
done the most important works ever executed 
for the Board, including the Southern Main 
Drainage, the Southern Thames Embankment, 
and the formation of the new street to the 
Mansion House, and the sewer under the 
Northern Thames Embankment. 








CONFERENCE OF ARCHITECTS FOR 1871. 


WE are pleased to learn that the arrangements 
are rapidly becoming perfected, and that there is 
every hope of a successful meeting. The 
sectional secretaries on whom the duty devolves 
of collecting papers to be read have made con- 
siderable progress, and we woald point out to 
any of our readers who may be willing to take 
part in the proceedings of the several sections 
that they should immediately send their commu- 
nications to the respective secretaries of the 
sections, or to the secretary of the Institute, 
Mr. C. L. Eastlake, 9, Conduit-street, Regent- 
street. 








OUR WASTE LAND. 


In the course of a paper recently read by 
Mr. Francis Fuller, at the Sociai Science Asso- 
ciation, “On the Undeveloped Agricultural 
Resources of the Soil of the United Kingdom, 
and the Necessity of Increasing Production and 
Employment,” the reader said, my position is, 
that whilst, for their own benefit, as well as for 
that of the labouring classes, it is advisable for 
landowners and farmers to adopt a more fruitfal 
and remunerative system of husbandry, it is 
intolerable that, whilst the people want food and 
work, millions of acres of really valuable land, 
which could furnish both in abundance, are lying 
waste. ‘But,’ I may be asked,‘ where are 
these acres ?’’ I anawer,‘ All around us, in every 
part of the country.” The total area of England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Wales, and the Channel 
Islands is 77,513,585 acres, of which 45,652,545 
are returned in 1869 as “cultivated,” and 
31,861,040 as “uncultivated.” Writing off 
from the latter the 11,000,000 and odd acres as 
unfit for profitable cultivation, and 10,000,000 as 
only fit for plantations, &c., there remain 
10,000,000 acres which, it is represented by the 
Industrial Employment Association, and acknow- 
ledged by many who are well conversant with 
agricultural capabilities and values, are as eligible 
for profitable farming operations as a large quan- 
tity of the land now under tillage. A great deal 
of the waste is undoubtedly good land, a great 
deal of it average, and admitting that some of 





* See p. 249, ante. 





it is inferior and below the average, can any 
sensible person doubt, after the profitable results 
already obtained from “ poor and inferior land,” 
by applying plenty of labour, plenty of manure, 
and thorough ploughing, that this could be cal- 
tivated profitably ? To deny it would be to 
ignore the evidence of standing facts. 

Grant even, for the sake of concession, that 
after deducting from the total waste more than 
two-thirds, or 21,861,000 acres as irreclaimable, 
the whole of the remaining 10,000,000 acres are 
not of the average standard, but rather below it 
(which plainly would be conceding much more 
than the facts demand),—grant all this, and 
there is still the fact that in the signal examples 
of successful farming which I have quoted, the 
soil dealt with was “ poor and inferior,” yet the 
produce obtained was about three times the 
average of all the land throughout the United 
Kingdom. Can demonstration be more eatis- 
factory ? 

Now, the proposition of those who contend 
that this waste land should be reclaimed is, that 
by vigorous cultivation, which always means the 
abundant application of labour, these 10,000,000 
acres could be made to produce food of the 
annual value of from 101. to 201. But, putting 
it at the lowest, say 101., what would be the 
result ? After the proof which has been furnished 
that very poor land can be cultivated with profit 
to produce 121. or more, no one claiming to ba 
called a farmer can be satisfied much longer 
with the miserable United Kingdom average of 
from 31. 15s. to 4l. per acre. Assuming, there- 
fore, the 10,000,000 acres of so called waste land 
to yield a produce of the value of 101. per acre, 
here is an increase in the national wealth pro- 
duce of 100,000,0007. annually, whilst the means 
by which it is to be obtained would give employ- 
ment strictly and literally to millions of all ages 
and both sexes, and impart prosperity to every 
branch of industry. Here, upon our unre- 
claimed lands alone, we have the power of grow- 
ing, not only the vast amount of food for which 
we now pay foreigners, and which in some years 
closely approaches 50,000,0001., but 50,000,0001. 
worth additional, so direly needed to fill up the 
vast deficit which now exists, and which, it is 
but too certain, causes not only want, but crime ; 
not only suffering, but disease; and is under- 
mining the health and lives of our people. 








WINCHESTER GUILDHALL BUILDINGS. 


Tux report of the Town-hall committee hag 
been adopted. It states that they have received 
the working drawings of the proposed Guildhall 
and buildings, and also specifications. The archi- 
tects, in preparing the working drawings, had 
made a few alterations. In bringing forward 
the building and widening Abbey Passage at the 
entrance, the frontage has been reduced, and 
consequently the offices in the foont block 
slightly lessened in size. The two large rooms 
at the east and west ends, however, are of the 
same ‘area as originally proposed. The altera-« 
tions in the large hall consist of four more 
windows being inserted where it was originally 
intended to have merely blanks. This has also 
led to the necessity of a separate staircase to the 
balcony. The upper part of the west side of the 
building has been made to correspond with the 
east side, windows being inserted, and the 
cornice, &c., continued round. The roof over 
the centre part of the building has been altered 
and improved. The committee proposed in-« 
viting tenders for the erection of the buildings. 
The estimated cost is 11,0001. 





WINCHESTER GUILDHALL 
COMPETITION. 


S1r,—As the time is drawing near for obtaining the 
estimates for the proposed guildhall for the city of Win- 
chester, perhaps you will permit a -few lines to be 
addressed to you on the subject. y 

There can be no doubt that the Committee of Selection 
have been desirous of acting fairly. A report of a meeting, 
at which the successful competitors were present, leads 
one to believe that if the estimate shall exceed the 
stipulated amount, the present selected desiga will be 
thrown on one side, and another selection made, im 
accordance with the terms of the conditions. It is quite 
possible that the estimate may be within the amount 
named, but it will be the duty of the committee, both to 
themselves and to the rest of the competitors, to see that 
they get really and substantially the same building as 
shown in the competitive design, as it me Ong so cat and 
pared down as to be no longer like that which influenced 
the committee to select it. Sait 

These remarks are prompted by the opinions of your 
reviewer, that the cost of that design would of itself be 
snfficient to exclude it from selection; and it is now for 
the committee to use their best judgment in bringing the 
competition to a termination satisfactory to all concerned, 

A ComMPETIIOR, 
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A SKETCH OF EARLY LONDON. 


THE primitive aspect of the site on which the 
City of London stands was notable for its beauty. 
It consisted of a range of hills covered with 
verdure, gently rising from the north bank of 
the Thames, divided by two luxuriantly wooded 
vales, through which swift translucent streams, 
known afterwards as the Wallbrook and the 
Fleet, descended to the river. From the com- 
manding summits of the hills the Thames was 
seen at low water ebbing and flowing, clear and 
transparent at their feet, while it appeared at high 
water spread out into a lake, covering the level 
tract of low ground now occupied by the densely- 
populated districts of Rotherhithe, Southwark, 
and Lambeth. Immediately to the north of the 
City a great morass or fen, the site of Moorfields 
and Finsbury, extended eastward to Bishops- 
gate, westward to Smithfield, and northward 
towards Islington ; whilst the country stretching 
away to the river Lea on the one hand, to the 
river Brent on the other, and to the picturesque 
northern heights of Hornsey, Highgate, and 
Hampstead, was covered by a dense forest, 
which was afterwards known as the Forest of 
Middlesex. It abounded with game, deer, 
wolves, wild boars, and wild bulls; and that 
portion of it which extended from Islington to 
the heathy uplands of Hampstead, and thence 
to Highgate and Enfield, was for centuries a 
famous hunting-ground. Perennial brooks, fed 
by a thousand crystal streamlets flowing off 
nothing but verdure, wandered through the 
forest, by massy oaks, emerald glades, and fern- 
clad knolls, down to the river; for during the 
existence of the forest the rainfali was greater, and 
consequently much more water passed down the 
brooks than after it was removed. Caen and 
Bishop’s woods, Hampstead, and the wood on 
the eastern slope of Highgate, are remnants of 
this ancient forest. In primitive times Celtic 
tracks traversed it from Ludgate through Fleet- 
street and the Strand, from Newgate through 
Holborn and Oxford-street; from Cripplegate 
through Highbury and Highgate, and from 
Aldgate through Bow and Stratford. It was, 
however, gradually cut down for supplying the 
City with timber for house building, and fuel for 
cooking and warming ; and the ground as it was 
cleared was converted into parks, gardens, 
meadows, and cornfields, 

Long before the Romans invaded Britain, a 
Celtic community of fishers, hunters, and traders 
occupied the acclivity sloping up from the 
Thames at the little port of Billingsgate. 
The habitations spread eastward towards the 
Tower, westward towards Dowgate, and north- 
ward towards Fenchurch and Lombard streets, 
down which a clear stream, called the Lang- 
bourne, ran westward from Aldgate into the 
Wallbrook, near the Mansion House. The 
town thus situated was the nucleus of the 
present giant metropolis. It was named Llyn- 
dun—that is, the hill-town on the lake, as it ap- 
peared at high water nestling on the slope of 
an eminence jutting out into an estuary or lake. 
To realise this, it must be understood that the 
wide expanse lying between the Kent and Surrey 
hills on the south and the Essex and Middlesex 
hills on the north, was then, as most of it is now, 
below the level of the highest tides. At high 
water, therefore, it was submerged, and assumed 
the character of a lake, while at low water it 
presented a series of mudbanks and swamps, 
with the river-channel winding through them to 
the sea. As river-beds running through estua- 
ries are, before they are embanked, usually 
shallow, and obstructed by shoals of sand and 
shingle cast up by the sea, or deposited by the 
river-current meeting the tide, so it is probable 
that before the tidal channel of the Thames was 
embanked, it also was shallow, full of sandbanks, 
and fordable at low water of spring tides at one 
or more places below as well as above London. 
But by throwing up embankments at the sides, 
which was done by the Romans (who employed 
their legions in executing useful engineering 
works as well as in fighting battles), not only 
was the expanse referred to won from inunda- 
tion, but the energy and scour of the falling tide 
and river-flow were so much increased, that in 
course of time they raised and swept away the 
shoals, deepened the tidal channel, reduced its 
slope, lowered the low-water line, permitted the 
adjacent low grounds previously covered by the 
tides to be drained and laid dry, increased the 
range and duration of the tides, and enabled the 
largest vessels to be carried far into the interior 
of the country independently of the wind. The 
embankments, which extend from the sea to 


some miles above London, hold the river ina 
trough, high water thereia being several feet 
above the level of the land on either side ; so 
that were they to be broken through to admit 
the tides, thousands of acres of verdant marshes 
and fertile cornfields, and numerous populous 
towns and villages would be inundated and de- 
stroyed. Nearly the whole space occupied by 
Deptford, Rotherhithe, Bermondsey, Southwark, 
Lambeth, and Battersea, north of a line drawn 
from the river-bank at Greenwich to the river- 
bank at Wandsworth, equal to about ten square 
miles, and the entire area of Westminster and 
Pimlico, south of a line drawn from Charing- 
cross to the river-bank at Chelsea, except 
Thorney Island, whereon Westminster Abbey 
stands, were, before the river was embanked, 
flooded by the tides. Some parts of the former 
space are from 6 ft. to 8 ft. below high-water 
level; but the latter area has been raised from 
time to time, especially during the last quarter 
of a century, so that little of it, except the base- 
ment floors of the houses, is now under. the 
highest tides. 

In the eighth year of the reign of Claudius, 
A.D. 49, the Roman general, Ostorius Scapula, 
who was then pro-pretor in Britain, took pos- 
session of London. At that time it was cele- 
brated for commerce, and much frequented by 
traders from Germany and Gaul. Under the 
Romans it soon became a flourishing and popu- 
lous city ; and, as was their wont wherever they 
settled, they left nothing undone to develop its 
resources, to render it healthy, and to improve 
its appearance. Thus they made hard durable 
roads from it to their various ports and stations ; 
they raised the banks, already mentioned, at the 
sides of the river-channel and its tributaries, 
where the tides overflowed the adjoining marshes; 
they prepared parts of the adjacent country for 
tillage by cutting down the forests that covered 
it; and they deepened the bed and piled the 
banks of the Wallbrook from the Thames to the 
great morass north of the City, for the purpose 
of thoroughly draining it. This is attested by 
Roman remains found along the ancient bed of 
the brook, from near the Mansion House to 
London-wall, at 25 fc. to 30 ft. below the present 
surface. Besides, it is not likely that a people 
so well versed in the art of drainage as the 
Romans were, would suffer a large unhealthy 
swamp to exist so near to their magnificent 
dwellings, when it could be laid dry by simply 
deepening the brook winding through it. More- 
over, they must have drained the southern por- 
tion of it beforehand down to the bottom of the 
City wall, to enable them to build this wall 
from the foundation upwards, in the substantial 
and workmanlike manner in which it was after- 
wards found. 

After the Romans left the country, in A.D. 420, 
the large marsh district north of the City wall 
again became aswamp. This was caused partly 
by the choking of the Wallbrook and its contribu- 
tory drains from neglect, but chiefly by the Great 
Ditch, which was made 200 ft. wide, outside the 
wall, nearly from the Tower to Smithfield, raising 
tha drainage level of the country beyond, and 
filling the subsoil thereof full of water. The 
Romans, previously to building the wall, excavated 
a deep trench for it along the southern border of 
the marsh from Newgate to Aldgate, and thence 
to the Tower. This trench they drained from 
Cripplegate into the sewer which now runs down 
Hosier-lane into the Fleet ; from Cripplegate to 
Aldgate into the Wallbrook, which intersected it 
near Moorgate; and from Aldgate into the Iron- 
gate sewer, which still falls into the Thames 
east of the Tower; and when they built the 
wall they left a dry ditch outside, which they 
planted with thorns; but in 1190-93, during the 
mayoralty of Henry Fitz-Eylwin, this ditch was 
widened, and formed into a wet ditch, by placing 
a dam across the Wallbrook inside the wall, and 
stopping up the drainage outlets at the ends. 
A portion of the stone culvert which received 
the overflow from the dam is now in existence 
under Londou-wall, in the line of the old Wall- 
brook. Long after the ditch was made, Stow 
says ‘‘it contained great store of good fish of 
divers sorts;” but in time it became the com- 
mon receptacle for the street-sweepings and 
nightsoil of the city, which often made it an 
intolerable nuisance. The ditch is shown in the 
map of London made by Ralph Aggas in 
1560. 

The mischief resulting to the inhabitants of 
the surrounding district in after times by the 
evil influence of this ditch no pen can describe. By 
whom it was made, whether by Fitz-Eylwin, the 





mayor, or by Bishop Longchamp, the chancellor, 


there is no evidence. Doubtless it was the work of 
the latter, who at this time pulled down part of the 
City wall from the Tower towards the Minories, 
enlarged the Tower, and isolated it by a huge 
moat connected with the river. Some years ago 
the bottom of the moat was filled with rubbish 
above the level of the tide; but what use the 
gulph is to the Tower at the present time it ig 
hard to tell. As some set-off for the injuries 
caused by Fitz-Eylwin’s or Longchamp’s precious 
ditch, the space occupied by the moat and Tower. 
hill, from the Thames at Irongate-stairs on the 
east, to the Thames at Tower-stairs on the west, 
should be levelled, planted with trees, and 
thrown open to the public for recreation and 
health. The Great Ditch was allowed to exist 
for nearly 400 years before it was entirely filled 
up, and another century was permitted to elapse 
before steps were taken to improve the drainage 
of the morass beyond it. The site of the ditch 
is now occupied by Fore-street Cripplegate, 
Finsbury-circus, New Broad-street, Houndsditch, 
and the Minories. 

Early in the fourteenth century the arts of 
brickmakiog and bricklaying were introduced 
into England from Flanders; but it was not 
until the reign of Henry VI. that building 
with brick became general in clay districts, 
It was in parts of the great swamp near Fins- 
bury-square that bricks were first made for house 
building in the City, for repairing the Roman 
wall round it, and for arching over the Wall- 
brook through it; and it was partly into the 
holes left by excavating the clay for these bricks, 
and partly over the surface, that the sweepings 
from the streets, and the nightsoil from the 
cesspools, were deposited for many generations. 
It was also to Finsbury Field, north of Finsbury- 
square, that more than 1,000 cartloads of human 
bones were brought in 1549 from the charnel- 
house of Old St. Paul’s; and in Banhill Fields, 
north-west of Finsbury-square, that thousands 
of people who died of the Great Plague in 1665 
were buried. It was, moreover, in the parishes 
on the western and eastern borders of the swamp, 
namely, in Clerkenwell, Cripplegate, Bishops- 
gate, Shoreditch, Aldgate, and Whitechapel, 
that the plague raged with more violence thar 
at any other place within or without the City, 
and lingered long after it had abated elsewhere. 
In 1606, 3 James I., when the natural water- 
courses falling into the Thames in and near Lon- 
don, were placed for the first time under the 
jurisdiction of Commissions of Sewers, the City 
Commission arched over thestreams and cleansed 
the ditches passing through theswamp. Owing, 
however, to the shallowness of the outfalls, the 
drains were laid only just below the surface; 
and, in consequence, the accumulations of liquid 
filth, which everywhere abounded, were let alone. 
From this time until long after the Great Fire, 
this district continued to be the common lay- 
stall for the rubbish, street refuse, and nightsoil 
of the City, as it had been for centuries before. 
It was therefore a pestilent slough, the efflavium 
constantly rising from which was wafted iato the 
city and the suburbs, adding its poison to that 
continually emanating from the filth in the 
streets and houses themselves. Hence it is no 
wonder that diseases were never absent from 
the people, and that fearful plagues periodically 
broke out among them. 

The Wallbrook was originally a large stream 
of sweet water. It rose in the forest ‘about 
Ball’s Pond, between Islington and Hoxton, 
passed through the great morass before referred’ 
to, and entered the City throngh the walt 
(whence its name), about 60 yards east from the 
centre of Moorgate-street. It flowed thence, 
clear as crystal, in a beautiful vale, winding in & 
south-westerly direction through the midst of 
the City, into the Thames at Dowgate. It was 
mostly on the grassy and woody slopes of this 
vale that the Roman military and civil chiefs 
built their luxurious villas and stately public 
buildings. For wherever excavations have been 
made within it down to the natural earth, which 
is from 5 ft. deep on the ridges to 30 ft. deep 12 
the hollow below the existing surface, the foun- 
dation-walls, hypocausts, and tesselated pave- 
ments of these structures have been met with; 
and fragments of marble statues that adorned 
the halls and gardens, of plates and goblets - 
which the Romans ate and drank, and rings ani 

bracelets that belonged to their wives an 

daughters, have been discovered among the earth 
and débris. From the eminences on either side 
the eye must have dwelt with delight on = 
charming prospect presented by the elega0 
buildings, gardens and statues, patches 0 





foliage, and emerald lawns; by the clear 
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sparkling brook, bordered by drooping trees, 
winding down to the river; and by the river 


itself, like @ sheet of silver at high water, 


fringed with verdare in the far distance. But 
no indication of the vale is now to be seen 
except at Cannon-street, where the surface still 
dips into it eastward from St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
and westward from King William-street. Else- 
where it has been filled up nearly level with the 
high ground at the sides which ran from St. 
Paul’s Cathedral towards Cripplegate on the 
west, and from Laurence Pountney-hill towards 
Bishopsgate on the east.* The outfall of the 
brook was a tidal creek which the Romans 
formed into an open dock for their galleys, with 
landing-places at the sides, and the channel 
thence to Lothbury they made navigable for 
boats to pass to and from their villas and the 
river. From the dock a ferry crossed the 
Thames to Stoney-street, Southwark, whence a 
paved causeway, carried above high-water level, 
was continued through the marshes by High- 
street, Kent-street, and Old Kent-road, to Dept- 
ford and Blackheath, and thence to Richborough, 
Dover, and Pevensey. 

In the reign of Nero, A.D. 61, while the 
Roman general Suetonius Paulinus and his army 
were engaged in the Isle of Anglesey, reducing 
the Druids to subjection, Queen Boadicea, with 
the Iceni and Trinobantes, who occupied the 
south-eastern part of Britain, revolted against 
the Roman power, plundered and burned Lon- 
don, Verulam, and other Roman stations, and 
put 70,000 of the inhabitants, who were chiefly 
Romans, to the sword. Suetonius, on hearing 
of this, returned with all possible speed, and, 
with an army of only 10,000 men, gave battle 
to 200,000 Britons, commanded by Boadicea, 
whom he defeated, and killed 80,000. The 
battle was fought on the hill side north-east of 
King’s-cross. Suetonius, or his successor Cerea- 
lis, rebuilt London, and colonised it again with 
people from Italy and places attached to the 
Roman empire. As the City had hitherto been 
open and exposed to assault, probably Agricola, 
who succeeded Cerealis in A.D. 78, enclosed it 
with a wall to protect it from invasion. But in 
time the area within this wall was found to be 
too small for the population, whereupon about 
the age of Constantine, the city was extended, 
and again ‘encompassed with a wall of massive 
construction. The wall, as before observed, had 
a dry ditch set thick with thorns on its east and 
north sides, while the Fleet-brook and the 
Thames served as ditches on its west and south 
sides. It was defended by many strong towers 
and bastions, and had four cates (afterwards in- 
creased to seven), flanked by towers. These 
gates were placed on the ancient ways, leading 
from the city into the country. The wall was 
26 ft. high, 9 ft. 6 in. wide at the base, and had 
an embattled parapet, 4 ft. high, and 2 ft. thick 
outside at top. It was built of Kentish rag 
stone, with two courses of large thick tiles, laid 
every 2 ft. apart, for bonding the rubble work 
together, from the ground to the parapet. The 
face stones and tiles were bedded in well-tem- 
pered mortar, containing pounded brick, which 
gave it a red colour, and increased its setting 
property, and the interior stones, tiles, and 
rubble were laid in hot liquid mortar, boiled in 
caldrons. This accounts for its extraordinary 
hardness and vitreous character. The wall ex- 
tended along the bank of the Thames, near the 
line of Lower and Upper Thames streets, from 
the Tower to a fort guarding the entrance to 
the Fleet brook at Blackfriars, with an opening 
to the Thames at the port of Billingsgate, where 
vessels received and discharged their cargoes, 
and another at Dowgate, where the ferry already 
mentioned crossed the river to Southwark. 

The Fleet brook originated in springs issuing 
from a richly-wooded vale dividing Hampstead- 
hill from that of Highgate. It wandered thence 
through the forest, where Kentish, Camden, and 
Pancras Towns are now situated, to Battle- 
bridge, so called from the battle before alluded 
to fought near this place in A.D. 61, between 
Suetonius and Boadicea, but now named King’s- 
cross, from a hideous cement statue of William LV. 





* Probably only few persons who now occu i 

are aware that its present surface is from hte 0% 
above the natural surface, which eighteen centuries ago 
was occupied by the Romans. The rubbish accumulated 
each time the City was destroyed by fire; the désris de- 
posited along the beds of the brooks, with their subsequent 
arching over, and filling up to the level of the adjuining 
high ground, and the raising of the lower parts of the 
streets and lanes, as also of the ground floors of the 
houses abutting thereon, have tended to elevate the City 
above the original surface, which was everywhere much 
more uneven and undulating than the existing surface, 





set up in 1834, where the cross-roads meet, but 
afterwards removed. From thence the brook 
flowed in a valley of luxuriant verdure, bounded 
by Spa Fields, Coldbath Fields, Clerkenwell, and 
Ludgate-hill on the left bank, and by Chad’s 
Wells, Bagnigge Wells, Mount Pleasant, Saffron- 
hill, and Molborn-hill on the right bank, to the 
Thames at Blackfriars. Three bridges spanned 
the brook along this part, one in the line of way 
leading from Portpool-lane to Turnmill-street, 
and thence to Smithfield; another called Hol- 
born Bridge, in the line of the ancient Celtic 
track, and subsequent Roman Way, leading from 
Holborn-hill to the postern of Newgate ; and the 
other, named Fleet Bridge, in the line of Fleet- 
street and Ludgate-hill. Between Battle Bridge 
and Holborn Bridge the brook received many 
streams, and the overflow of several wells, which 
together increased its volume so much that from 
them it acquired the name of the River of 
Wells. It was also called Turnmill Brook, from 
some mills which it turned near Turnmill- 
street. These mills, which belonged to the 
Nunnery of St. Mary and the Priory of St. 
John, located on the adjacent heights of Clerken- 
well, must have existed from a very remote date, 
as in 1154 Fitz Stephen speaks of their clacking 
sound as being very pleasing to the ear. Before 
the City extended beyond the great wall that 
inclosed it, this valley, with its wooded heights 
and verdant slopes, its silvery streams and 
crystal springs, and its clear sparkling brook 
tripping over the glistening pebbles, presented 
a scene of sweet natural beauty such as existed 
at no other spot in the vicinity of London. Here 
it was that the youths, maidens, and citizens 
used to flock on summer evenings to enjoy its 
sweet influences, and that the parish clerks, 
schoolmen, and scholars, used to assemble on 
saints’ days to perform sacred plays. Lower 
down the valley, without the wall north of Lud- 
gate, the declivity was occupied by a Roman 
amphitheatre, and on this site was subsequently 
erected the Fleet Prison. Before the forest 
which covered the area drained by the Fleet was 
cut down, the outflow of water therefrom was so 
large and rapid that it kept the tidal-channel of 
the brook of “ such breadth and depth that ten or 
twelve ships at once were wont to come up to 
the Bridge of Fleete, and some of them to Old- 
bourne Bridge.”* Thence to Battle Bridge, 
by the same course, it was navigable for small 
boats. It was in King John’s reign that coal 
began to be used for fuel in the City in place of 
wood and charcoal; and it was on the eastern 
bank of the brook, near Seacoal-lane, that the 
first vessels bringing coal from the Tyne, and 
boats with rushes for strewing the floors, and 
reeds for thatching the roofs of the houses, dis- 
charged their cargoes. 

But in course of time dwellings were erected 
on the heights and slopes of the valley, and 
offensive trades, such as tanners, cattle- 
slaughterers, horse-boilers, tripe-dressers, gut- 
spinners, and sausage-skin makers, were esta- 
blished on its banks. From thenceforth the 
beauty of the valley gradually disappeared ; and 
by allowing the solid and liquid refuse arising 
from these trades to pass into the brook, and 
the slops and waste water from the houses to 
fall into the streams communicating with it, its 
purity was destroyed, and its channel down to 
the Thames became choked with the filthy 
deposit, the stench from which was almost un- 
bearable. Efforts were frequently made, by 
removing the mills erected over it, by bringing 
the water from the Hampstead Ponds along its 
channel to the City for household purposes, by 
prohibiting the trades from casting offal into it, 
and by appointing rakers specially to keep the 
channel clear, to bring it back to its ancient 
state, but without success. Indeed, by laxity of 
attention on the part of those whose duty it was 
to prevent or find a remedy for the evil, and on 
the continued increase of dwellings on its 
drainage area, and of insalubrious trades on its 
banks, whence additional quantities of solid and 
liquid refuse were thrown into it, it became 
more polluted and noisome every day. Thus 
from a clear translucent stream, that watered 
the meadows, gladdened the villages, charmed 
the valley, and ornamented the City, through 
which it passed, it became a foul and filthy ditch. 
The history of this stream is just that of every 
stream throughout the country where sewage 
from dwelling-houses and factories is permitted 
to flow into it. This may bea ready and 
easy method of disposing of the sewage, but it 
is not sanitary drainage; in truth, during the 





* Act 31, Edward I., 1307. 





last twenty years the health of towns has been 
purchased by polluting the natural streams of 
the country.* 

In 1606 the City Corporation endeavoured to 
utilise and improve the tidal channel of the 
Fleet from the Thames to Holborn Bridge, by 
building walls and making wharfs at the sides, 
and by placing floodgates across it to flush away 
the deposits. Bat this also failed, both com- 
mercially and sanatorially, as, indeed, everything 
in the latter respect was bound to fail so long as 
foul drainage, ordure, and offal were permitted to 
be discharged into it. Directly after the Great 
Fire the channel from Holborn Bridge to Fleet 
Bridge was covered in by two culverts, placed 
side by side, each being 14 ft. high by 6 ft. wide, 
and Farringdon-street was formed, and Fleet 
Market was established, over it. Subsequently, 
when Blackfriars Bridge was built, the remain- 
ing part from Fleet Bridge to the Thames was 
arched over by a culvert, 18 ft. 6 in. high by 
12 ft. wide, and Bridge-street was made leading 
to the bridge. In Farringdon-street by Lud- 
gate-hill the ancient bed of the brook is 26 ft. 
below the present surface of the street. 

The natural streams passing through the City 
could have been preserved from pollution at this 
period by laying drains along their banks for re- 
ceiving nothing but the liquid refuse from the 
houses and factéries, with settling pits within or 
attached to the factory premises for preventing 
heavy matters and offal from entering the 
drains. A main drain could also have been laid 
down by the river-side for receiving the sewage 
from these drains, and using it for agricultural 
purposes along its course. As the town in- 
creased on higher levels northward, similar 
drains could have been laid in or near the 
brooks for receiving the refuse drainage only 
from the houses, with catch-drains carried 
across the valley lines, and disposing of it as above. 
Connexions could also have been made from the 
brooks and river for occasional flushes to pass 
from the former through the latter. By these 
means the natural streams and the river would 
have been maintained in a comparatively pure 
state, and agricultural produce increased. 

The Thames is the most important commercial 
river in the world. It gushes forth as a spring 
in Tewsbury mead, near the Cotswold hills, in 
Gloucestershire, gathers volume and strength by 
each contributing stream as it glides onward 
through the valley, and falls into the sea at the 
Nore. The direct distance from its source to the 
Nore is 110 miles; but its actual course is 215. 
At London its width is from 700 ft. to 900 ft., at 
Woolwich it is over a quarter of a mile, at 
Gravesend half a mile, and at the Nore six 
miles. The tide flows up the channel nearly 
one-third of its length to Teddington Weir, which 
is sixty-three miles above the Nore, and eighteen 
miles above London Bridge, to which point it is 
navigable for large ships. At Teddington Weir 
high water is two hours later, and high and low 
water marks are respectively 14 ft. and 16% ft. 
higher than at London Bridge. As the flood- 
tide advances up the channel it rolls back the 
ebb currents; so that the body of water in the 
channel at high water is salt fur about twenty- 
five miles above the Nore, brackish for the next 
ten miles, and fresh from thence upwards. Bat 
owing to the tidal oscillation between Teddington 
and the Nore the river water that passes Ted- 
dington daring any day works to seaward only 
one mile each tide; that is, it does not arrive at 
the Nore, until thirty days after. According to 
Norden, who wrote nearly three centuries ago, 
the mean tides did not flow higher up the chan- 
nel than Richmond. He says, “the River of 
Thamise ebbeth and floweth as farre as Rich- 
mond, sometimes farther, sometimes not so 
farre, neere sixtie miles from the maine sea.” + 
As the tides now flow up to Teddington, which 
is three miles above Richmond, it is evident 
that the river-bed from London upwards is 
deeper now than it was three hundred yeara 
ago. The river-bed would be deeper atill, and 
the low-water line lower, were the obstructions 
formed by the piers of Battersea and Patney 
Bridges to be removed. 

Before the soil drainage of London and adja- 
cent towns was permitted to pass into the 
Thames the stream was so pure and sweet that 
it teemed with salmon, barbel, trout, bream, and 
other fish, the catching of which gave employ- 





* The recommendation of the General Board of Health, 
namely, ‘that it is far less injurious to the public health 
to have the refuse of towns in water in the next river than 
underneath or amidst dwellings,” may have conduced to 


this. 
+ Norden’s Middleeex, 1583, p. 10, 
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ment toa large waterside population, and sup- 
plied the people with a cheap and wholesome 
article of food.* The foul condition of the river 
in modern times, the destruction of the fish, and 
of the trade of fishing therein, and the thick 
deposit of slimy mud along its shores, are 
caused by the sewage from houses and factories 
entering the same drains that receive and dis- 
charge the rainfall or surface drainage. Twenty 
years ago, when the main drainage of London 
was determined upon, it was proposed to 
restore the river and the natural streams to 
their original purity by separating the sewage 
drainage from the surface drainage. This, how- 
ever, unfortunately for the metropolis, and for 
the towns and country below it, was ignored, and 
the opportunity of remedying this great evil 
waslost. In ancient times the middle and lower 
classes consumed much more fish than meat. 
This was owing not merely to the plentifulness 
and cheapness of the fish, but to the rigidity 
with which the fasts of the Romish Church were 
observed. Thus Friday-street, Cheapside, ac- 
quired its name from being a great market for 
fish on Fridays. In the reign of Elizabeth two 
thousand wherries and other boats, and three 
thousand men were engaged on the river be- 
tween London and Westminster,—some in 
fishing, some in carrying people up and down 
and across the river, and some in conveying 
merchandise to and from the vessels and the 
shores. From the earliest down to recent times 
the Thames was the great highway or channel 
of communication to and from the sea and the 
interior of the country, and from one end of 
London and Westminster to the other, and the 
royal road to and from the palaces of West- 
minster, Whitehall, the Tower, and Greenwich. 
Each City company had its retinue of barges 
and wherries, and each palatial residence on the 





* « What shall I speak of the fat and sweet salmons 
daily taken in this stream, and that in such plenty as no 
river in Europe is able to exceed it? But what store of 
barbels, trouts, chevins, pearches, smelts, breams, roches, 
daces, gudgeons, flounders, shrimps, &c., are commonly 
to be had therein. Irefer me to them that know by ex- 

erience better than I, by reason of their daily trade of 
Behing inthesame. . .. . - The water itself is very 


clear, and in comparison near unto that of the sea, which 

is most subtle and pure of all other, as great rivers are 

most excellent in comparison of small brooks.” 
Holinshed’s Chronicles. 
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river bank between Thames-street and West- 
minster, its water-gate and boats.* On high 
days and holidays the river, with its host of 
boats filled with merry people, and its proces- 
sions of gaily-dressed barges, was a sight well 
worth beholding. The picture-heading to the 
Illustrated London News gives a fair idea of what 
it was a quarter of a century ago. 

London is the first large tract of high ground 
met with from the sea rising directly from the 
north bank of the Thames, and communicating 
directly with the country to the east, west, and 
north. Hence the Romans selected it for their 
chief station, and made straight, durable roads 
from it over hills and rivers and through woods 
and marshes to their landing-stations on the 
south coast, and to their stations or cities in 
various parts of the country. From a stone 
standard, which they set up in the Forum on the 
left bank of the Wallbrook, they reckoned dis- 
tances along these roads, as is done to this day 
from the General Post Office. Part of this stone 
is preserved near where it was set up, in the 
front wall of the church opposite Cannon-street 
railway-station. It has been a moot question 
whether the Romans built a bridge across the 
Thames at London. That they did so in the 
line of High-street Southwark, and Fish-street- 
hill, for the more easy passage to and fro of their 
legions, and of their vehicles containing pro- 
visions, war implements, and building materials, 
is almost certain. For it is not probable 
that a people who embanked river-channels 
running through vast estuaries, who raised 
strong earth and stone walls across the island, 
who built walled cities in different parts of the 
country, and who connected these cities with 
each other by permanent roads, would be content 
to cross the Thames to and from their chief city 
by a mere ferry-boat. The bridge was pro- 
bably built of oak timber, which could then be 
obtained in great abundance from the adjacent 
forest. That a timber bridge existed here in 





* « As this fine river is of great use and profit to the 
City, so the many neat towns and seats on the banks of it 
make it extraordinarily pleasant and delightful, so that the 
citizens and gentlemen, nay, kings, have in the summer 
time usually taken the air by water, being carried in 
boats and barges along the ‘'hames, both upward and 
downward, according to their pleasures,” 

. Stow’s ‘* London,” 








1008 is certain, because in that year a dreadful 
battle was fought around and upon its south 
end, between the Saxons and Danes, when the 
Jatter were defeated, and the bridge was nearly 
destroyed. Doubtless this bridge had often been 
repaired and rebuilt by the Saxons during the 
600 years that had passed away since the Romans 
left the island. Directly atter the battle the 
bridge was restored. Subsequently, however, it 
suffered great injaries, particularly in 1091, bya 
storm, and again, in 1136, by a fire, which also 
consumed a large portion of the City. Forty 
years after this, in 1176, a stone bridge was 
begun on its site, which was finished and opened 
for traffic in 1209. To enable this bridge to be 
built it has been supposed that the Thames was 
diverted by a canal extending from Rotherhithe 
to Battersea, the remains of which were said to 
have been traced before the marshes were built 
upon. This would have required the canal to be 
embanked to prevent the tides from inundating 
the marshes, and a cofferdam to be made above 
and below the bridge to keep the tides from 
flooding the works. The canal referred to was 
doubtless the large natural watercourse which 
drained the southern portion of the marshes and 
the range of hills to thesouth. By entering this 
watercourse at Rotherhithe, and coming out at 
Battersea, Canute the Dane, in 1016, passed 
London with his fleet of ships. This bridge, which 
had nineteen arches and eighteen massive piers, 
obstructed the ebb-currentso muchthat low-water 
level was 4 ft. higher above it than belowit. To 
shoot the bridge, therefore, in a wherry, at low- 
water, was considered a dangerous feat, and 
many persons were drowned by attempting it. 
The bridge, also, by raising the river-bed and the 
low-water line above it, raised the drainage level 
of the low flat districts of Westminster and 
Pimlico, and of Lambeth and Battersea, so much 
as to keep those districts always in a very wet 
state, especially after heavy rains. While, there- 
fore, the bridge remained, they could never b? 
thoroughly drained ; but when it was removed, 
which was done directly after the opening of 
the present bridge, in 1831, the low-water line 
was again lowered several feet, which enabled 
them to be drained to a proportionately lower 
level. They are now, in consequence, nearly 
covered with houses. JOHN PHILLIPS. 
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ST. JUDE’S CHURCH, SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 


JnsTRUCTIONS on the part of the original pro- 
moters of St. Jude’s, South Kensington, that the 
church should accommodate 1,600 persons ; be 
constructed with iron columns, so that no obstruc- 
tion might be produced ; and that the expendi- 
ture should be comparatively small, regulated 
the design, and led to the pian and internal 
aspect which we now illustrate. We have 
already published a view of the exterior of this 
building, and some descriptive particulars, to 
which we must refer such of our readers as 
desire to know more about it.* We will briefly 
recapitulate that the church is 131 ft. long in- 
ternally, exclusive of west porch; 49 ft. 3 in. 
wide, including aisles of nave, and 76 ft. 3 in. in 
transept; the height of the iron columns carry- 
ing the brick arches is 20 ft. ; and the height of 
the interior to the underside of boarding under 
the ridge of main roof, is 54 ft.6in. The differ- 
ence in the ground levels, led to the formation 
of a large lecture-hall below the east end of the 
building; and the floor of the church is mostly 
on brick arches and iron girders. The chancel 
arch, turned in brick, has a span of 26 ft. Messrs. 
George & Henry Godwin were the architects, 
and Messrs. Myers & Sons erected the building ; 
the amount of the contract being 11,3001, ex- 
clusive of the tower, pulpit,and font. The seats 
are of deal varnished, with the exception of those 
in the chancel, which are of oak. The organ 
chamber, large and lofty, is over the vestry, and 
the organ is played from the chancel. 

The Rev. R. W. Forrest, the incumbent, has 
already a very large congregation ; and it may 
be worth note, as furnishing data in an im- 
portant inquiry, that the reader and preacher 
can be well heard in every part of the church. 
The architects claim no special credit in this 
respect, but are content to rejoice in the result. 
They did their best to bring it about, but they 
know well the uncertainty which prevails, and 
that it is nearly impossible to predicate with 
exactness as to the acoustic qualities of a build- 
ing. Mr. William Jackson has recently com- 
menced a number of good houses on the land 
near to the church. 








PATENTS AND PATENTEES, 
RETROSPECTIVE AND PROSPECTIVE. 


Oucut patentees to bless their happy stars in 
being placed under the tutelary guardianship of 
the Lord Chancellor and his two lieutenants, the 
Attorney and Solicitor General? His lordship is 
well known to be the keeper of the Queen’s con- 
science, one of the first peers of the realm, has 
the honour of a mace and the dignity of a purse 
adorned with rich embroidery of ballion lace, 
symbolic of the all-devouring maw that swallows 
up the shower of fees that fall into its golden 
Jaws ; and for all this state and dignity what is 
the return? A lump of figured wax, slung to 
a piece of hieroglyphic parchment. 

This mystic talisman is supposed to give pro- 
tection to those who rack their busy brains, and 
too frequently empty their pockets, to purchase 
this hopeful but illusory charm. It has royal 
honours and sovereign virtues. It is entitled, 

Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent,” to which 
ought to be added the word “lottery,” in imita- 
tion of the seductive “limited” which we see so 
frequently tagged on to the tail of speculative 
companies. It is well that mechanics who are 
inclined to improve their minds and exercise 
their faculty of invention should know to what 
honourable company they have to appeal for 
protection for the products of their teeminz 
brains and busy hands, All this information 
can be had fora few pence. It is cheap and use- 
ful, and can be found in many almanacs. They 
will be in honourable company, and laborious 
inventors ought to be proud to see what great 
luminaries of the law they support by their 
restless industry. It must be satisfactory to 
know that patents are profitable to some one, if 
not always to inventors. Here is the title, to 
begin with: “Great Seal Patent Office and 
Office of the Commissioners of Patents for 
Inventions.” These commissioners are “the 
Lord Chancellor and the Master of the Rolls.” 
As might be expected, their workshop abuts on 
Chancery-lane. 

Then, look at this very pretty statement 
quoted in all its virgin purity :—‘ The total 
amount of fees payable to the law officers in 
1870-71 is 15,9731.,” out of which our excellent 


— 





* Vol, for 1870 (xxviii.), pp. 546, 547, and 1042, 


friends, the Attorney and Solicitor General for 
England claim 8,4001.; then comes the Lord 
Advocate, but he is a moderate-minded man, and 
only claims 850/.; the Attorney-General for 
Ireland gets 1,2001.; and the Solicitor-General, 
8001. All these pretty pickings are received 
from fees ; so, you see, the patent trade is pro- 
fitable to some one. 

There is also the “ Patent Division,” with a 
series of happy first-class clerks, who, let us 
hope, are all first-class men. Then there is the 
‘* Specification Division,” with another series of 
first-class clerks—a library clerk to look after 
the books ; a financial clerk, with a sharp eye to 
the fees; and a “translator,’’ no doubt well 
farnished with a fine collection of technical 
dictionaries: all, of course, with the usual allow- 
ance of assistants and happy juniors. 

Then there is the “‘ Patent Office Museum,” at 
Brompton, which has a real, visible, tangible, and 
useful existence, and seems, to our poor compre- 
hension, to be the only real thing in this multi- 
farious catalogue. Last, but not least, there is 
also the superintendent of the Museum, Mr. 
Bennett Woodcroft, F.R.S., to whose exertions 
and unceasing industry the mechanics of England 
will readily and cheerfully admit their many 
obligations. He has had a hard up-hill fight; 
he has fought it well and continuously; and let 
us hope he may live to see the “crowning 
mercy,” in the.shape of a spacious museum, 
suitable to our wants, worthy at once of the 
mechanics of England and of the nation. When 
this happy day comes, then Mr. F. P. Smith, the 
worthy curator, may have “ample spacs and 
verge enough” to make a full display of his 
many articles, from the old moth-eaten germ of 
the first crude machine to the spick-and-span 
new implement, in its fall development of per- 
fection. 

Much may be learned from books, but much 
more from seeing the rise and progress of any 
piece of mechanism, from the first rude and 
feeble attempt, through the gradually improving 
and expanding series, step by step, bit by bit, 
till the perfect machine and the first raw germ 
stand side by side, in well-ordered sequence of 
historical arrangement. 

What is done in picture galleries to illustrate 
the history of art,—providing specimens of all 
masters and countries, first sketches, models, 
and then the perfect picture,—is equally required 
for mechanical museums, It is pleasant to study 
@ picture by any great master, and see its 
growth, through the first eketches,—to see 
the many changes introduced by the artist, the 
well-studied bits and scraps of detail,—till all 
are finally united in the complete picture. What 
these scraps of sketches are to the artist, so are 
the bits and scraps of models and drawings 
to the mechanic ; they deserve to be preserved 
as well in one case as in the other, and for the 
same reason,—they show that perfection can 
only be obtained at the cost of time and labour 
wi:hout stint. 

We are trying to establish schools of design 
broadcast over the land, and there seems to hea 
great, loud outcry for technical education, be 
that education what it may, whether in the line 
of art or of science,—for, somehow, these two 
functions of the human mind seem to be con- 
sidered as essentially separate and distinct. Bat, 
why so? It seems to be taken for granted that 
there is necessarily a great gulph between them, 
that they are separated by a terrible Pons 
asinorum, that to get from one to another you 
must walk the plank and topple headlong into 
asea of mystery and confasion. What is the 
difference between a school of design and a 
technical school,—are they not, more properly, 
man and wife, like George Stephenson’s wheel 
and rail ? ; 

Have we not just inauguratel a great hall 
dedicated to art and ecience,—a future temple 
of Hymen where these twain are to be made one, 
and helpmeets to each other,—a consummation 
most devoutly tobe wished ? Look to the mosaic 
frieze, or whatever it may be called, of this new 
hall: it is filled with realistic pictures of the 
fanctions and attributes of art and science,—a 
long mural ribbon of technical operations in full 
work. Here we have the swart mechanic, with 
his wheels, hammers, and levers ; the artist with 
statues, pictures, and ceramic works; the 
chemist with his alembic; and the astronomer 
looking out for other worlds, all emblematic of 
the wonders to be seen within the show,—a true 
sign-board of the institution. 

It would appear that there is a broad distinction 
drawn between art and science in regard to the 
granting of patents, and this may be one reason 











why in other respects they ara supposed to be 
dissimilar in their relative fanctions. 

Patents relate to what are often called 
practical matters, which are often condensed 
into the summary word “ invention,’ which 
covers a large ground, They are often granted 
for a mere improvement in detail, as well as for 
a great and novel principle, or the application of 
a novel principle to some old machine that has 
ived its day, and is dying out for want of new 
blood,—a little alteration to give it new 
vitality : the word “ invention ” covers all these 
and many similar cases. 

Artists do not take out patents, yet they are 
inventors in the true sense of the word. Hogarth 
could not take out a patent for his inimitable 
“ March to Finchley,” yet it is fall of invention ; 
nor could the “ Light of the World ” be patented, 
though the electric and Drummond light have 
been, in more forms than one. The invention of 
the artist, as well as that of the author, requires 
protection no less than the invention of the 
mechanic ; they all produce property more or less 
valuable; and it is an axiom in law that property 
must be protected, this being one of the prin- 
cipal ends of government: to the latter are 
granted patents, to the former copyright, an@ 
thus in some degree a property in mental pro- 
duce is acquired, if the title is really good. 

The artist produces a picture: he sells the 
picture if he can; but he does not always sell 
the privilege of engraving to his kind patron 
who buys the picture,—this is a right often kept 
to himself by the artist, though no doubt it is 
true that many artists when they dispose of a 
picture dispose of all their rights. 

The author has his copyright, and, as one 
daily sees on the title-page, “all rights reserved.” 
These are different schemes for the same object ; 
—to protect property in brain-work, the property 
so produced being original, and therefore an 
invention. 

An author has to deal only with his publisher ; 
an artist has to deal with his patron, if such a 
word is now permissible, and the engraver. 
These bargains may be avery simple agreement, 
easily committed to writing; not so with the 
mechanical inventor. He has a long string of 
preliminary processes to go through. He has 
almost to beg permission to take out a patent ; 
he may be opposed, and his application may by 
chance be altogether rejected : he has to submit, 
as it were to the purgatory of Standing Orders. 
The law officers of the Crown are supposed to 
investigate the merits of his invention before 
such a formidable document as Royal Letters 
Patent can be granted to the hopefal applicant, 
and we may be sure that every step is attended 
with expense in the shape of fees, because is he 
not supposed to be invested with a profitable 
monopoly—in prospect certainly ? 

A patent is often a perilous thing, charged 
with all the plagues of Egypt to its unhappy 
owner. He has claimed too much, or he has not 
disclaimed sufficiently; consequently, he may 
have unwittingly infringed the patent of some 
other person, of whose existence—patent as well 
as patentee—he has not the slightest know'e ige. 
As most inventors are savgaine beings, they 
often fall into this miserable error, nor will the 
best professional advice at all times enable them 
to steer clear of this difficulty. 

Still, the inventor must be protected; fur, if 
there is any utility in his invention, his property 
will be stolen from him with impunity ; his prin- 
cipls, whatever it may be, will be at once seized 
upon and applied to daily use by people of whom 
he has never heard; so that, without something 
in tae form of a patent, protection, or privilege, 
he cannot defend his property, elthough it is as 
much his property as an acre of land would be 
if he had bought the freehold. 

Before and up to the time of James Watt, the 
growing depth of the mines had outrun the 
power of the “ fire-engines” then in use to keep: 
them clear from flooding, and had got beyond 
their power of lifting,—a deadlock was approach- 
ing. Watt hit upon his great invention,—the 
separate condenser,—that was all, but it was 
the very soul of the engine, every engine owner 
in the country could readily add a distinct con- 
denser to his wheezy engine; reap all the ad- 
vantage of the improvement, pocket all the 
benefit,—no small one,—and leave Watt without 
a single penny to reward his ingenuity, or the 
means of recovering a single iota from those who 
impudently appropriated his improvements. 

What benefit could Watt have received for 
his simple, but nevertheless splendid invention,— 
none whatever,—without the protection of the 
law, in the shape of a patent,—no matter in 
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what form,—so long as it secured his rights? 
Had Watt’s patents not been granted, what con- 
dition would our mines have been in now? And 
what would have become of the splendid industry 
they created. 

We have plodded at various times through the 
dry and dusty papers which have been read 
before the assembled wisdom of learned societies 
on this much-vexed subject. We have heard 
lectures on patents and patent laws, and listened 
eagerly to all sorts and kinds of projected im- 
provements, and we generally left as wise as 
when we entered. Little or nothing seems to 
come of all these palavers and speeches: they 
die a prompt and natural death; and Parliamen- 
tary recommendations share the same disastrous 
fate; and jurors’ reports from great exhibitions 
are no exception to the general rale. 

Inventors themselves disagree : some advocate 
the total abrogation of all patents and patent 
laws,—they stand up for free-trade in inven- 
tions ; others fight manfally in their defence, 
and appear pretty unanimous in the wish to 
cheapen, and make them more easily accessible 
to the working classes. 

Who can decide when doctors disagree? This 
fierce conflict of opinion,—a healtby sign in 
itself,—is a tolerably strong proof that some 
change is required, a remedy for admitted evils ; 
but no inventor has yet invented the happy 
medium that shall satisfy all parties, or at least 
the majority, for it is hopeless to attempt to 
satisfy all. 

There has been a short debate in Parliament 
this session which only proves the almost hope- 
less diversity of existing opinions, even among 
men who are deeply interested, not only in 
patent laws, but in patents. However, a few 
interesting facts may be culled from this brief 
discussion, not so much by way of argument, by 
one side or the other, as for illustration of the 
operation of cause and effect in producing this 
strange diversity of opinion. Mr. Samuelson, 
who appears to be no great friend of patents, 
stated that Mr. Roberts, the well-known inventor 
of the self-acting mule, incurred an expenditure 
of 30,0001. before the machine could be brought 
to perfection, or before there was any return for 
the money. This is very likely to have been the 
case; but noallusion appears to have been made 
by Mr. Samuelson as to the origin of the inven- 
tion,—well known,—its success, and the ines- 
timable advantages it has conferred on the 
trade. Such a machine, when we consider the 
effects it has produced, cannot be dear for the 
preliminary outlay. It has answered its pur- 
pose well. The question more properly is, what 
advantage has it created since it was brought 
into operation P—let alone the moral part of the 
matter, which is an element of no small magni- 
tude, when quarrels and strikes are taken into 
consideration. 

He also stated that before Bessemer could 
bring his process to perfection for the manufac- 
ture of steel, upwards of seven years had elapsed, 
with an expenditure of 100,000. This again is 
very likely, both as to the expenditure of time 
and money; but this being so, is it an argument 
against patents ?—is it not rather to the con- 
trary effect? Is this great inventor to lose the 
benefit of his labour and expenditure of capital, 
when he has so immensely added to the produc- 
tive wealth of the country? Are we to grudge 
thereward? The remuneration in this case has 
been, no doubt, unprecedentedly great; but it 
must be borne in mind that no one loses by 
this. The inventor has developed a new method 
of creating wealth, and from this wealth so 
created he expects and exacts a profitable per- 
centage, in the shape of royalty for the use of his 
invention. In creating this benefit for himself, 
he has created a greater benefit for his country, 
the amount and extent of which at present can 
neither be foreseen nor calculated. That it will 
lead to great changes in engineering works can 
be seen and appreciated by any one at all con- 
versant with the profession; but to what extent 
is beyond our grasp of mind. That steel will 
ultimately supersede iron in many extensive 
engineering works, cannot be doubted. It has 
long since commenced its march in rails, ships, 
and bridges, simply or combined with iron; and 
what will stop its onward flow? Will it not, 
more or less, creep into every structure where 
iron is now alone employed ? - 

Mr. Macfie appears equally hostile to every- 
thing in the shape, make, or form of patents, 
and looks back with evident regret to the happy 
year of grace 1700, when there were only two 
patents granted in England—a sluggish time 
traly. In 1750 such had been the sleepy state 





of the mechanical arts in England, that in that 
year there were granted only seven patents. 
After the lapse of another fifty years to 1,800, 
only ninety-six were granted. In the year 1855 
these pestilent patents had increased to no less 
than 255—a long stride. Then comes a grand 
making-up, for last year of blessed memory, 
there were no less than 2,491, and this increase 
was proportionably large for Scotland and 
Ireland. This proof of mental and mechanical 
activity the honourable member appears to 
deplore—perhaps as a sad sign of the awfal 
depravity of the times, or a growing fondness 
for law and litigation. 

He also states that the reports of the Inter- 
national Juries, published in 1862, were un- 
favourable to the patent system. The honoar- 
able member must be mistaken, because in a 
report now lying before me are these words :— 
“However susceptible of amendment the patent 
law may be, civilised industry could suffer no 
severer blow, nor manufacturing progress any 
more disastrous retardation, than would result 
from its abolition.” He also states that Mr. 
Cobden was decidedly opposed to patents, for in 
the same year he wrote, — “I have growing 
doubts with regard to the value of the system 
whether as regards the interest of the public 
or the inventor.” Lord Derby has expressed 
an opinion to the same effect, and what is 
more remarkable still, so, it seems, has the re- 
doubtable Count Bismark. In Prussia there 
were only 103 patents, while in England during 
the same time the number was 2,500. We 
need not be surprised at this paucity of patents 
among the Prussians, for we know that any 
one of them can evolve anything from the sub- 
lime depths of his moral consciousness—from 
Krupp’s gun to the last new sausage. We must 
break off here, however, till next week. J. L. 








ART LECTURES, CAMBRIDGE. 


THE Slade Professor of Fine Art in this 
University, Sir Digby Wyatt, commenced his 
course of lectures for the present term, Jast 
week, at the Fitzwilliam Museum. The subject 
of the first discourse was “ Engraving.” 
Sir Digby explained the various processes in 
engraving, dwelling more particularly upon the 
turn it took in the fifteenth century, consequent 
upon the introduction of printing, as it was at 
this period that the idea arose of transferring 
prints from plates. The Italians claimed to 
be foremost in this, but the claim was disputed 
by the Germans, who, although unable to sub- 
stantiate their claim, certainly excelled at that 
period in the mechanical methods of printing. 
He thought that we in England had not distin- 
guished ourselves so much as could have been 
desired in this branch of art until more recent 
times. The prospects of engraving at the pre- 
sent time were somewhat overcast from the in- 
troduction of photography, but its quality was 
sustained; and he believed engraving would 
hold its own as a branch of art as long as art 
itself existed. The lecture was illustrated by 
diagrams. 

On Thursday, the subject of the lecture was 
“ Woodcutting.” Previously to proceeding to the 
historical portion of the lecture, he described 
how a woodcut was made and how it was printed. 
The great difficulty of the cutter was, at the 
outset, to preserve a perfectly clean outline, as 
the fabric of the wood had a tendency to divert 
the tool. The workman, therefore, with a very 
fine tool, followed round the contour of the 
figure he was to cut, and thus saved himself 
from cutting into the figure. Although the 
draughtsman was the chief mover in the 
matter, it was essential that the woodcutter 
should be dexterous and gifted with considerable 
perception, in order to give expression to the 
artist’s representation. In former days, the 
cutting was done on pear-tree blocks, but now- 
a-days we used box-wood. One of the disad- 
vantages of the latter was.that, being so close- 
grained, unless something was put on the block,— 
in the shape of paint,—the unpractised wood 
draughtsman would find that his pencil slipped. 
Next followed a description of printing from 
woodblocks, and the process of what is termed 
“overlaying” in the press. The first known 
use of woodcutting he believed was for making 
playing-cards, and the lecturer said that 


one of its most interesting aspects, in an his- 
torical point of view, was its connexion with 
the printer’s art ; nor did he think we paid quite 
sufficient attention to it in its connexion with 
the art of oil painting. The early mode of 





printing was from the pear-tree block, which 
contained both illustration and letterpress (speci- 
mens produced). The next stage was to engrave 
the illustration and letterpress separately ; and 
the next advance was to make type movable, 
The lecturer then proceeded to treat of the in. 
troduction of playing-cards from the East ; of the 
use of the stencil in Chinese and Japan prints ; 
of the pre-eminence of Germany in printing and 
wood-engraving; and of the earliest known 
woodcut, which was dated 1423. Having spoken 
of the ebb and flow of this art in Germany, 
Italy, France, and England, the lecturer dilated 
upon Albert Darer, and other early artists. 








SCIENCE AND ART. 


Leeds.—At the annual meeting of the York. 
shire Board of Education in Leeds, Lord F, 
Cavendish, M.P., advocated the necessity of 
establishing a College of Science in Yorkshire, 
such as that successfully proposed at Newcastle, 
on the ground that the sons of artizans and 
manufacturers should learn the laws which 
regulate the materials with which they would 
have to deal. 

Lewes.—The students of the Lewes School of 
Science and Art have had an examination at the 
County-hall. Twenty-four students were ex- 
amined in freehand, nineteen in model drawing, 
ten in practical geometry, and six in perspective 
science. Examinations in building construction, 
physical geography, magnetism, and electricity 
were to be held on the 6th, 9th, and 12th of 
May. Mr. Fisher’s appointment as head master 
of the School of Art in Brighton, will not inter. 
fere with the continuance of his duties at the 
Lewes School. 

Bristol.—The annual meeting of the Bristol 
Academy for the Promotion of the Fine Arts has 
been held in the gallery of the institution, 
Queen’s-road; Mr. P. W. S. Miles, president of 
the academy, in the chair. The report of the 
committee, in chronicling last year’s operations, 
stated that :— The result of the Graphic night 
and following morning left a small profit in aid 
of the general funds of the academy. The exhi- 
bition was well attended throughout, and sales 
of pictures to the amount of 1,1291. were effected. 
The life school has been regularly attended, 
several new students have been admitted, and it 
is hoped that its usefulness has been duly appre 
ciated.’ The accounts showed a total income 
from all sources of 3241. 7s. 5d., and, after 
meetiog the expenditure, about 191. remained in 
hand. The report was adopted. 

London.—At the usual monthly meeting of the 
Livery Committee of the City, it was reported 
that the Tarners’ Company had resolved to give 
the freedom of the company and the silver 
medal as a reward for the best specimen of 
turnery, and that the competing works were to 
be sent to the Mansion House, it being under- 
stood that the Lord Mayor would give away the 
prize. It was also reported that measures were 
in progress at the East End of London for pro« 
moting technical education; and Mr. F. W. 
Campin was directed to inquire of Sir Antonio 
Brady, who was understood to be connected 
with the matter, as to the rature of those 
measures, in order that the committee could 
jadge how it might affect its own action in the 
promotion of technical education by the City 
companies. 








THE WOOD-CARVERS’ SOCIETY. 


Si1x,—The committee of the Society of Wood- 
Carvers beg your kind permission to bring the 
claims of their old and valued society more 
prominently before the public. 

Having for nearly half a century enjoyed an 
hononrable and prosperous career; and with its 
valuable library, drawings, caste, &c., been the 
means of diffusing amongst its members such 
opportunities for self-improvement aud cultare 
as could not have been obtained until the 
formation of similar collections by the Govern- 
ment Schools of Art in connexion with South 
Kensington, we are sorry to say that (owing to 
the formation of another society of a similar 
name, bat having other advantages) it 18 
now in its old age nearly deserted, and badly 12 
want of funds. 

Knowing that it has many friends and honorary 
members that have reaped the benefit of the 
various advantages that it offers, who need only to 
be reminded of its present difficulties, the com- 
mittee hope that the kind insertion of this letter 
in your widely circulated and invalaable jour 
may be the means of arousing them to a know: 
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ledge of the duty they owe, and the opportunity 
they have, of helping in the hour of need this 
still valuable society. 
Signed on behalf of the Committee, 
W. Sanpitanps, Secretary. 











ART EDUCATION FOR AMERICA. 


We hear that upon the nomination of the 
Science and Art Department, Mr. Walter Smith, 
head - master of the Leeds School of Art and 
Science, who has for twelve years been actively 
engaged in the promotion of art education in 
the county of York, has received an invitation 
from America to go and give practical advice in 
the establishment and organisation of a system 
of art education, including schools for the train- 
ing of teachers, schools of art, &c. These new 
agencies for technical education are to be 
moulded upon a combination of the English aud 
French systems, and it has been Mr. Sinith’s long 
experience in the one and intimate acquaintance 
with the other which have led to his selection for 
so important a work. The consent of the local 
committees here having been warmly accorded, 
Mr. Smith has started for America, and will be 
away about a couple of months. 


THE TAUNTON EMERGENCY. 


TYPHOID FEVER prevails at present in certain 
parts of Taunton from causes which we have 
more than once pointed to. The River Tone 
contains several feet deep of sewage matter ; 
and in regard to certain obstructions, the Bristol 
and Exeter Railway Company have made some 
slight concessions. The pollution of the river, and 
the remedy, lie with the Board of Health. Twice 
already have the authorities been threatened 
that unless the river were purified and kept free 
from a heavy outfall of impurities, legal action 
would be taken against them. They gave a 
deaf ear to these remonstrances, and continued 
still to pollate the Tone. Once more the solicitor 
of Captain Beadon has written to the Board of 
Health to apprise them that if a satisfactory 
scheme be not adop‘ed within the next three 
weeks to abate and remove the nuisancsa, a pro- 
secution will take place. 

As usual, the Board of Health refer this 
matter to the “Emergency Committee,” and it 
is not unlikely to rest there, until some more of 
the inhabitants sicken and die. It cannot be 
too plainly and too often stated, that the bed of 
the Tone is above the level of a great part of 
the town; that the river as it exists at present 
is an outstretched cesspool for a considerable 
length above and below the town, —that the 
river requires dredging and deepening, and the 
sewers need reconstruction. The streets are kept 
fairly clean, and in summer weather their 
wateriog is attended to. The greatest evil is 
below the surface, and the sewerage of the town 
and the state of the river are so thoroughly bad 
that foul smells can be detected at once in hot 
weather, 

The Board must move in earnest, if they 
would avoid a collision. 














THE COST OF THE NEW SLAUGHTER- 
HOUSES AT MANCHESTER. 


In the city council, on the reading of the 
minutes of the markets committee, which con- 
tained a record of the acceptance of a contract 
by Messrs. Bates for the erection of the new 
slaughter-houses in Water-street, Mr. Muir- 
head called attention to the excess of the con- 
tractors’ estimate for the construction of this 
building over the estimate submitted by the 
architect when the plans were sent in for com- 
petition. Mr. Darbishire’s estimate was 17,0001, 
but it now appeared that the building could not 
be completed for less than 30,0001. Mr. Dar- 
bishire’s plans had been accepted by the markets 
Committee chiefly on account of their compara- 
tive cheapness. Mr. Stewart and Mr. Alderman 
Murray also complained that Mr. Darbishire’s 
estimates for the erection of the lodges at the 
Alexandra Park, which were placed at 1,6001., 
had been exceeded by 4001. It was moved by 
Mr. Anderton that the minutes be referred back 
to the committee, on the ground that they did 
not state the amount of Messrs. Bates’s estimate. 
Mr. Ashton said he had received a letter from 
Mr. Darbishire, in which he partly explained the 
excess. He had originally estimated the cost 
at 16,0001., but a reference to the report accom- 
panying the plans showed that this did not in- 





clude the cost of boundary walls, paving, or 
surface drainage. He also found that though 
the machinery was shown in the drawings, 
the cost was not included in the estimates— 
inasmuch as it was impossible to do more than 
guess at the value of this portion of the work 
until a definite engineering plan had been 
decided upon. A considerable extra cost would 
also be incurred in consequence of the improve- 
ments which the committee had wisely decided 
to make upon the original plan. He calculated 
that, setting aside these different items, the 
excess of the contractor’s estimate over the 
original approximate estimate would not be 
more than 2,6831., which he regretted, but did 
not think was excessive, considering the peculiar 
difficulties of the building, the construction of 
which was almost new to the profession. Re- 
marking upon this letter, Mr. Ashton said he 
was surprised to find that Mr. Darbi-hire put 
down an item of 2,0001. for “ foundations and 
drains” as one of the causes of excess. He was 
at a loss to know how Mr. Darbishire proposed 
to build the slaughter-houses without founda- 
tions, and he could not conceive why he had lef 
out the cost in framing his original estimate. 
He must say the markets committee were not 
at all pleased with the position in which Mr. 
Darbishire had placed them, and he agreed with 
the other speakers that the low estimate which 
he had submitted along with his plans had 
greatly prejadiced the chances of the other com- 
peting architects. Mr. Anderton’s amendment 
was rejected, and the minutes were adopted. 








ARABIC NUMERALS. 


Sir,—With reference to your wish to be 
informed of early dates ‘n Arabic Numerals, 
allow me to say,—The wells at Christchurch, 
like the town, are of olden days: one, belonging 
to a private house, was, on cleaning, found to be 
lined with cut blocks of chalk instead of stone, 
as the public wells in the townare. The well is 
18 ft. in depth, and near the top, incised, were 
the Arabic numerals, 1024. F. 

*,* In the absence of the clearest ‘proof, we 
should be forced to regard this statement as 
erroneous. The figures were probably misread. 
A Medizval 4, 8, with the tails worn away, has 
been taken for 0 before now. 








THE PATENT LAWS. 


At a meeting of the London Association of 
Foremen Engineers and Draughtsmen, held at 
the City Terminus Hotel, Cannon-street, on 
Saturday evening; Mr. Joseph Newton (Royal 
Mint), president of the Association, in the chair, 
a paper “On the Patent Laws,” was read by 
Mr. W. Lioyd Wise. After discussion, the 
following resolutions were carried :— 

1. “ That the recognition of property in inventions con- 
tributes most materially to the wealth of the community, 
and that the abolition of such property would be most 
injurious to the industrial progress of the nation. 

2. That the Committee of the London Association of 
Foreman Engineers and Draughtsmen are hereby re- 
quested to consider the desirability of appointing a depu- 
tation, to wait upon the chairman of the House of Com- 
mons Committee, to submit the foregoing resolution, and 
to give evidence thereon if necessary.” 

A printed form of memorial is 1n circulation 
to be forwarded by individuals or firms to Her 
Majesty’s Commissioners of Patents and Inven- 
tions requesting the curtailment of delay in the 
issue of the printed specifications of patents 


and indices. 











BREAKING UP THE PAVEMENT. 


Southwark.—In the early part of January Mr. 
Jacobs, iron merchant and dealer in steam- 
boilers and machinery on the east side of New- 
ington-causeway, was summoned to Southwark 
Police Court, before Mr. Benson, by the Vestry 
of St. Mary, Newington, under the Highway Act, 
5 & 6 William IV., cap. 50, sec. 72, for uolaw- 
fully damaging the pavement in front of his 
premises adjoining the London, Chatham, and 
Dover railway-bridge. It was adjourned several 
times, owing to the magistrate’s illness, but 
having now returned to his duties, he gave his 
decision. 

It appeared that the defendant had for many years car- 
ried on business as a brass and iron merchant on the west 
side of the causeway, but having entered into a large way 
of dealing in second-hand steam-boilers and other heavy 
machinery, he leased from the London, Chatham, an 
Dover Railway Company six arches opposite, at —— 
rental of 2502., and erected gates on each side. e had 
an entry at Tiverton-street in the rear, but the locality 
was too narrow to admit heavy and large machinery. The 
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consequence was that he was compelled to receive large 
boilers and machinery in front, and to p:event obstruc- 
tions he had a trolly on which the goods were conveyed 
acroes the pavement. Mr. Jacobs applied to the vestry 
before he took his goods across, and offered to pay for a 
substantial crossing, but they refused, and as the pave- 
ment was broken the vestry repaired it, and took the pre- 
aout prosuetinge for damaging and destroying the pave- 
ment, 

Mr. Metcalfe contended that the defendant had a right 
of entry to his premises, and the vestry lad no case 
against him, 

Mr. Besley cited several cases in opposition, explaining 
that the someny had been dedicated to the public over 
twenty years, and no person had a right to disturb it, In 
fact, such a course of proceeding as that pursued by Mr. 
Jacobs would be the ruin of many shopkeepers along that 
part of Newington-causeway. 

Mr. Benson was of opinion that defendant had a right 
of entry to his premises, therefore he dismissed the sum- 
mons; but, at the request of Mr. Besley, he granted a 
ease for the Court of Queen’s Bench, 

The question is one of considerable import- 


ance, 








PREPOSTEROUS TENDERS. 


S1r,—The following is a list of tenders deli- 
vered for the erection of a villa residence in 
St. Paul’s-road, Canonbury, for Mr. T. Rowland 
Hill. Quantities were supplied by Messrs. Finch 
Hill & Paraire, architects :— 
























Dodds oe £1,711 12 9 
Blackburn 1,310 0 0 
ee 1,200 0 0 
Heath, jun 1,189 0 0 
Dover, Doevel, & Co. we 1,182 10 10 
Nightingale ............ ateersescectecs Sita OO 
QHOVEF, s.ccccesccesseceseee 166 0 0 
WIR BBO cccccrsccecrscsvecceesse 1,134 0 0 
QEOOM 00000000 dcddsasesecusse wcossecese 2,088 O © 
Goodman ..........666 dashtousa cece 1080 6 6 
Newton ........0+. siddasuceusaues wuaedes 1,002 15 0 
Moore & Grainger ... ..ccssscceseee 998 0 0 
Capps & Ritso ......... addeseseneene » 992 0 0 
ENQUGUR: « cecccaveacetsssarsccs 986 0 0 
Cooke ..... eecocevetcassosooececesercoes - 971 0 0 
Blackmore ............ 959 0 0 
Cooke & Green cisecccosscceees wcccee COL 0 O 





Will you endeavour to throw some light on the 
affair ? A BuILper. 





HORSES AND THEIR SHOES. 


S1z,—Your correspondent, ‘* R. T.,” after detailing the 
loss of. a ‘‘ valuable draught-horse, through the farrier 
driving a nail too far into the hoof,” proceeds to suggest 
**a rim shoe, with three or four screws at sidez,’’ and 
asserts “‘they could be firmly, safely, and quickly fitted 
without risk of injury to the horses.” 

It is evident ‘“‘R. T.’’ writes in ignorance of the 
anatomy and physiology of the horse’s foot. Horses are 
commonly lamed by uails, we admit, and not a few are 
lost annually ; but how does this occur? The answer is 
plain, and the truths are irrefragable. Pressure upon 
sensitive structures in the ioterior of the hoof, by the in- 
evitable use of nails, will arise in the most careful work, 
executed by the most painstaking farrier. It must be 
accepted as truth that the hoof of the horse is not a solid 
mass, but a most beautifully-arranged horny box, fitted to 
the outside of structures, second in degree of sensation 
only to the brain itself. It is, therefore, in the walls of 
this case that the hold for nails can be obtained, the 
thickness of which is not more than 4 in. in the stoutest 
foot, where lameness is as likely to arise from pressure of 
a nail 1-32nd of an inch in thickness, as in many others. 
How, then, would ‘‘ BR, T.”’ adapt a rim shoe wiih screws? 
If a flat thin nail occasions inconvenience, how will he 
accommodate in the same structures a substance double 
that size P 

“« R. T.” may be assured that the subject has engaged 
the minds of enlightened men for years, and up to the 
present nothing has been found to supersede in any degree 
the use of nails and the present form of shoe, I also 
desire to assure him that much of the inconvenience and 
mortality arising from shoeing, as at present pursued, is 
due to removable causes. To be thoroughly understood, 
more than an enumeration is necessary, which your 
valuable space may not probably admit. I shall be glad 
to give the ——s if required, but at present confine 
myself to the order in which they occur. 1, Apathy in 
horse matters generally among proprietors, and the dele- 
gation of too much power to ignorant grooms, horse- 
keepers, and coachmen. 2. The system ofcontract, which 
favours rapid execution of work, without regard to its 
correct and substantial character. 3, A false system of 
paring and rasping the hoofs. 4. Bribery among farriers and 
grooms to obtain the shoeing; and 5. Predominating and 
equivalent ignorance among farriers, as among grooms, on 
a subject which, fraught with so much interest to a com- 
mercial community, occasions greater inconvenience and 
more extensive losses than many proprietors are cogni- 
sant of, Grorcze Armartaas, M.R.C.V.S. 








HOW BEST TO SPEND MONEY FOR THE 
PUBLIC GOOD. 


§1m,—One of the advisers of your benevolent millionaire, 
—I must call him,—the third on p. 298 (being the = 
one who, for some inscrutable reason, appears wit 
neither name nor initial), “‘ totally differs from”’ all who 
would spend money on aught but the teaching of ** true 
religious principles.” This rather forcibly recalls Mrs. 
Glasse’s receipt for hare pie. Otherwise he would strike 
me as the most logical and noteworthy of all whom you 
have admitted to a hearing, had he only stated what prin- 
ciples they are to be. Now, ss what is “true” in thése 
matters, we may presume, is at least ascertainable,— 
otherwise I do not see to what practical intents it might 
not as well be false as true,— it would seem that he cannot 
apply the whole 500,007. to teaching, some having first to 
levoted to ascertaining what to teach. he o 
reason I did not claim the 500,000/. for this was because 
do not know the whole would be absorbed thereby, and 
the philanthropist does not want it split up among dif- 
ferent objects. 
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Now, I cannot offer another half-million, nor even with 
certainty the part thereof that this might require; and 
will therefore take a leaf out of another philanthropic 
invitation just published, which, from its close connexion, 
I rather marvel you have not reprinted among these 
replies,—thet which closes Mr. Ruskin’s May pamphlet. 
He tells us he is not rich as men now count wealth,—I am 
not as they ever did,—and so he will but devote a tenth of 
all income from Christmas-day next, to buy land for the 
treatment he describes, and offers us certified accounts 
that he does so, and others’ contributions are invited; the 
object having unlimited capacity of absorption, like mine 
of p. 341. But as the capacity of this present one I 
believe to be very limited, I will merely promise to devote 
atithe if necessary, when, and from the time that nine 
others, however rich or poor, may make the same pro- 
mise; namely, to give any amount not demonstrably ex- 
ceeding a tenth of each one’s income, to this purpose, the 
ascertaining publicly of matters of fact touching any 
taught religion, the precedence being given to things on 
earliest record. ‘Thus, if facts respecting Mormonism, for 
instance, are proposed for ascertainment, no objection is 
to be made but this,—that what your correspondent calls 
**the different Protestant Evangelical Societies’ have 
precedent claim. And so behind theirs are those of the 
Church of Rome; and behind this, of the New Testament, 
and behind that, of the Old, to say nothing of Koran, 
Talmud, &c., which I only omit as unlikely to have 
votaries reading or replying to this appeal. Otherwise 
they are all equally welcome. By “ pudlic ascertaining” 
observe, I mean that our facts must be stated or attested 
ander the hand and seal of the locally most authoritative 
and responsible official persons in Church or State. 

On Mr. Ruskin’s model ground, there is to be ‘‘no 
liberty,” and “no equality,” &c., but above all, ‘no in- 
tended and uncared-for creatures upon it.” Now, 
similarly, in the disposal of this tithe, what I insist to 
have excluded is all rhetoric, all controversy, all ‘‘ pious 
opinions’’ (or impious either), and to have no unexamined 
or unascertained and unpaid-for statements. We want 
simply what a purchaser does in looking into the title of 
an estate,—facts, first-hand facts, or as near first-hand as 
can be got. To the first nine persons who may make this 
promise, addressing me as under, I will make some 
tnitiatory proposal of matters for inquiry. 

Epwarp L. GarBegrt, 

7, Mornington-road, London, N.W. 








THE CENSUS AND THE WEEKLY 
REPORTS. 


THE revelations made by the Census as to the 
population of Birmingham, says the local Journal, 
bave a serious bearing on the weekly reports of 
the death-rate of the borough. The Registrar. 
General, estimating the population to have risen 
to 378,574, tells us, for example, that in the week 
ending 29:h April last the mortality was at the 
annual rate of 22 in the thousand of inhabitants. 
Since the population is shown to be only 342,505, 
or about one-tenth less than the estimate, the 
death-rate is, of course, one-tenth more than 
the official computation gives. In other words, 
the return in the week mentioned should be 
upwards of 24 instead of 22 per thousand. This 
correction being made, people will have to re- 
consider the common declaration that Birming- 
ham is “one of the healthiest places in the 
world;’’ and the local authorities will perhaps 
hesitate before reciting its salubrious character 
a8 @ reason for dispensing with an officer of 
health. In other places there are also striking 
differences between the Registrar-General’s 
estimate and the actual results of the census. 
The following are specimeus :— 


Registrar-General’s Actual 





Population, 
BMinbargh. cecsscscvsosccocce ATOOUG  cccces 201,067 
GIBABOW  ssecccovccsvereeneese “MITIOBT  srocee 670,000 
BEMUL -ssnsnvcovesvenccssoooossns) LRBEYTOD absense 118,130 
Manchester .. soe, STO AGO cesses 379,295 
Newcastle-on-Tyne ...... 136,293 ...... 127,618 
SPEINNOEI » cvbvayahcissyossosess 255,247 ....0. 240,412 
Wolverhampton ,,.....0.+ 74,438 — ...000 68,235 


With the exception of Manchester, where the 
two sets of figures are wonderfully close, there 
are considerable discrepancies in all these cases. 
It is obvious that in those where the actual 
population is more than the estimate, the rate of 
mortality is correspondingly less than that stated 
in the weekly reports of the Registrar-General. 
Applying this remark to Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow, we find that the impression which_has been 
created as to the death-rate of these cities is 
entirely erroneous. It is proper to add that the 
estimate of the Registrar-General is framed for 
“the middle’’ of 1871, and also that the census 
returns have yet to be revised, though the figures 
here given are not likely to require much quali- 
fication on either of these grounds, 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Wirksworth.—The parish church is being 
restored, under the direction of Mr. G. G. Scott ; 
and the contractor is Mr. G. W. Booth, of Gosport. 
The work has been divided into two parts; the 
first, now in progress, includes the tower and all 
east, together with the north and south transepts. 
This portion, according to the contract, is to be 
completed on the 3lst of December next, for 
5,0651. The restoration of the second division, 











comprising the nave and aisles, but which are at 
present temporarily fitted up for the purposes of 
public worship, will commence on the completion 
of the first part, and is contracted to be finished 
for a farther sum of 2,5521., thus making together 
a total of 7,6171. Already considerable progress 
has been made in the first division of the con- 
tract. The coping and parapet of the tower 
have been restored, and three new pinnacles 
have been placed at the corner of the tower, 
new stone facings inserted into the tower walls 
where decayed, and the whole of the external 
walls pointed with Portland cement. The belfry 
windows have been restored with stone, and new 
oak louvres inserted. In the ringing-chamber 
a new oak floor has been laid down, upon stone 
corbels, the timbers being moulded. The tower 
arches and pillars are being cleaned, repaired, 
and pointed ; the arcades of the chancel restored 
to their original form by rebuilding pillars and 
arches ; and it has also been determined to add 
to the chancel a new clearatory with six cinque- 
foil windows. The present transept aisles, which 
were built about the year 1821, are to be pulled 
down and rebuilt according to their. original 
form. The whole of the foundations have 
been underpinned and made secure. The entire 
roofs are to be of moulded oak, partly covered 
with lead, and partly with grey stone slate. It 
has also, it is said, been in contemplation to take 
down and rebuild the spire. The whole of the 
work is under the superintendence of Mr. A. 
Roome, the representative of Mr. Scott; the 
contractor’s foreman being Mr. E. Houghton. 
Daring the progress of the restorations, many 
fragments of encaustic tiles, supposed to be of 
Derbyshire manufacture, have been discovered. 

Bayford.—The new church which has been 
erected in the little village of Bayford, entirely 
at the cost of Mr. W. R. Baker, of Bayfordbury 
(lord of the manor), has been consecrated by 
the Bishop of Rochester. The new edifice is 
erected very near the site of the building it 
replaces. Mr. Baker being the only large land- 
owner in the parish, determined to carry out the 
work himself without any aid from his neigh- 
bours. How much it has cost Mr. Baker to 
build the new church we do not know. The 
architect of the new edifice was Mr. Woodyer, 
of Guildford, and the builder, Mr. Harris, of 
Woking, Sarrey, who erected Christ Church, 
Bengeo. Mr. Robinson was the clerk of works. 
The new edifice is in plan a parallelogram with 
an apsidal termination at the east end, having 
small aisles or transepts at the western end of 
the chancel. In style it is First Pointed. The 
windows in the chancel are lancets filled with 
glass by Messrs. Clayton & Bell; those in the 
nave are two lights, except at the west end, 
where there is an arrangement of four single 
lancets with a large wheel window in the gable. 
These two it is intended to fill with Messrs. 
Clayton & Bell’s glass. There are two circular 
windows framed in timber in the dormer roofs 
of the transepts. Thesouth porch has also three 
light and shafted windows. The walls are faced 
with Kentish rag quoined with red brick, all 
other dressings being of Bath stone. There is 
a fléche of oak, with leaden spire at the junction 
of the chancel and nave, containing two bells. 
In the interior the chancel and nave are divided 
by a ecreen, surmounted by cruciform timber 
framing, this framing being a portion of the roof 
and forming a support to the fiéche. The tran- 
septs are divided off from the chancel by screens 
of similar construction, which are also carried 
up to support the roof plates. The choir seats 
are of oak. The reredos reaches up to the roof 
plate, and contains the east window. It is 
panelled with arch work, and, when completed, 
these panels will be filled with mosaics, paint- 
ings, &c. On the north side of the chancel a 
recess has been formed to receive an ancient 
altar tomb with an effigy of a knight, and some 
brasses which have been preserved from the 
old church, or rather from the two former 
churches which stood on almost the same site. 
The nave seats or benches are of pitch pine, the 
pulpit of stone. The pavement of the chancel 
is of Minton’s tiles. Mr. Harris, of Woking, in 
Surrey, was the builder, and has carried out the 
plans given by Mr. Woodyer. 








Shoring.—Mr. G. S. Kirkman has patented 
an arrangement for shoring earthworks. This 
consists in the application of a screw at the end 
of the shore or strut, so applied as to afford 
increased facilities for placing such shore or 
strut in position, 


Hooks Recerhend. 





The Readiest Wages Reckoner ever invented. By 
J. Watton, Accountant. London: Tegg, 
Cheapside. 

In these tables the fractions of each hour, from 
1 to 824, are calculated and given, and the 
amount due at wages ranging from 6d. to 7s. a 
day of ten hours, is seen at a glance. The com. 
piler is said to have practically tested the accu- 
racy and utility of the work in a large engineer. 
ing establishment for more than two years. The 
idea is simple and ingenious, but the present 
form of it is no doubt more suitable to days’ 
work of ten hours than to any other. 





VARIORUM. 


In the Dark Blue Mr. T. Hughes and Mr. W. D. 
Rawlins give a very interesting but too brief 
account of Cornell University (U.S.), where 
men work openly with their hands during 
certain hours in the day, to pay their student 
expenses. The object of the founder was to 
provide an institution ‘‘ where any person can 
find instruction in any study.” It already 
numbers upwards of 800 students, “and in a 
generation will possess endowments rivalling 
those of Oxford.” The same tide has been 
setting in silently at home, say the writers; 
“and in another twenty years the institutions 
and property of the country will be face to face 
with an educated people. Is there any class 
amongst us which fears that day? Let them 
set their house in order and take courage. It is 
not knowledge, but ignorance, which is the 
destroyer of anything that is worth preserving.” 
——tThere is a good deal to suggest thought and 
inquiry in the new number of the Rectangular 
Review, but its assertions are not to be taken 
without question. A paper on the “ Biography 
of Mesmerism” professes to be an absolutely 
historical and impartial narrative of the times 
and works of the promulgators of the creed, yet 
omits all reference to well-known detected im- 
positions in connexion with it. The endeavours 
to reform modern Masonry are good in intention, 
but not so in tone. Is there any proof that the 
assassination of Marshal Prim was the work of 
a Masonic. lodge? We have never heard it.—— 
The interesting article headed “ Civil List Pen- 
sions,” in the current Quarterly, gives informa- 
tion on this subject which many will be glad 
to have. Few know that the amount of the 
Civil List pensions ranges from 18,0001. to 
20,0001. a year! “‘Thoughts on Poverty 
and Pauperism. By H. C. Tucker, C.B., 
Guardian of St. Marylebone. London: Dalton 
& Lucy.” The author of this pamphlet is 
of opinion that it shonld be the common 
object of all to reduce the area of com- 
pulsory legal relief to a minimum, and to 
throw particular cases of unavoidable distress as 
much as possible on a well-organised, dis- 
criminating, substantial private charity. A 
good deal of the ground he goes over has been 
long since discussed ; and indeed the discussion 
led to an extreme of severity which rendered the 
workhouse more intolerable to the poor than the 
jail,—an iniquitous state of matters. Neverthe- 
less, there is much prudential truth in what Mr. 
Tucker says, which must not be lost sight 
of in the reaction to which former errors have 
been leading. The fact that workhouses are, to 
@ great extent, a misnomer, has much to do with 
the difficulties involved in the question; but 
there, too, are new difficulties. Mr. Tucker 
advocates an improvement in the stamp of men 
elected as guardians,—a greater personal in- 
terest, attention, and knowledge on the part of 
the ratepayers,—a higher standard of relieving 
officers, and a consequently increased intercom- 
munication between them and the charitable 
public; and to these and the adoption of some of 
his suggestions he principally looks for a better 
administration of the Poor Law, and a more dis- 
criminating and beneficial distribution of private 
charity. 











liscellanen, 





Mr. A. Lawrence and the Metropolitan 
Board.—Mr. Alfred Lawrence, of the firm of 
Lawrence, Brothers, builders, is a candidate for 
the vacancy created at the Metropolitan Board 
of Works by the resignation of Mr. Hows, the 
member for Shoreditch. It is believed that he 





stands a good chance of election. 
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London and Middlesex Archaeological 
Society.—There has been a large attendance 
of ladies and gentlemen at a meeting of this 
society to visit the City of London. The meet- 
ing was presided over by the Master of the 
Leathersellers’ Company; and the first place 
visited was Leathersellers’ Hall. The ancient 
charters and records of the Leathersellers’ Com- 
pany were exhibited, and remarks made upon 
them by Mr. W. H. Black. The Rev. T. Hugo, one 
of the vice-presidents of the ecciety, then gave a 
short paper on the “ Hospital of Le Patey, 
Bishopsgate.” A large collection of drawings, 
prints, &c., of Leathersellers’ Hall and the 
neighbourhood were exhibited by Mr. J. EH. 
Gardner. The company then proceeded to the 
Church of St. Andrew Undershaft (Leadenhall. 
street), where Mr. W. H. Black gave a brief 
notice of Hans Holbein, as a parishioner of 
St. Andrew Undershaft. The will of the painter 
wasread. It showed the artist to have been in 
poverty and in debt to a money-lender in Ant- 
werp. Mr. Black controverted, as all know, the 
usually-accepted time of Holbein’s death,—viz., 
1554,—and from the records he had unearthed 
fixed it eleven years earlier,—viz., 1543. The 
records of the church were then commented 
upon and explained by Mr. W. H. Overall, F.S.A. 
Proceeding to the church of St. Peter-upon- 
Cornhill, the Rev. R. Whittington, vicar of the 
parish, remarked upon the history of the church 
and the archives of the parish. 


Discovery of another Roman Tomb- 
stone at Lincoln.—An interesting addition to 
the Roman sepulchral monuments of Lincoln 
has just been made through the discovery of 
another tombstone on the site of the new church 
of St. Swithio, on the west of the lower Roman 
town. This was found about 2 ft. below the 
surface, and may well be compared with one now 
preserved in the cathedral cloister and described 
in the “ Arct zological Journal,” vol. xvii., p. 4; 
also with another engraved and described in the 
same volume, p. 20. It consists of the upper 
poriion of a similar tombstone of Lincoln oolite, 
2 ft. by 7 ft. wide, 1 ft. by 6 ft. high, and 8 in. 
thick. It clearly formed the upper part of a 
pedimented sepulchral memorial, on the lower 
part of which no doubt the inscription or epitaph 
was cut, but now destroyed. Within a niche 
between pillars and pediment is carved the bust 
of a young man having unparted crisply curling 
hair, and clothed in atunic and mantle. His 
hands are crossed in front, and with them he 
holds a hare. There was also turned up a small 
brass Roman coin, bearing on the obverse the 
bust of Constantius II, This coin must be about 
1,500 years old. 


Too Safe a Safe! — A mechanic in New 
Orleans constructed a safe which he declared to 
be barglar-proof. To convince the incredulous 
of the fact, he placed a one thousand dollar 
bill in his pocket, had himself locked in the 
safe, and declared that he would give the money 
to the man who unfastened the door. All the 
blacksmiths and burglars in the State have 
been boring and beating at that safe for a 
week, and the man is in there yet! He 
has whispered through the key-hole that he will 
make the reward ten thousand dollars if some- 
body will only let him out. Fears are enter- 
tained that the whole concern will bave to be 
melted down in a blast furnace before he is 
released, and efforts are to be made to pass in 
through the key-hole a fire-prcof jacket, to pro- 
tect the inventor while the iron is melting. 
The inventor swears if he once gets out, that 
he will in fature always try the experiment with 
&@ rival patentee inside. He says he never 
thovght he should wish, as he does now, that 
some one would find a weak place in his 
armour. 


Natural History Mnseum.—In the House 
of Commons, in answer to Mr. C. Bentinck, Mr. 
Ayrton said the design now being exhibited in 
the Hall of Arts and Sciences at Kensington 
for the Natural History Museum at South Ken- 
Sington, was prepared tome years ago for the 
information of the Commissioner of Works; 
various improvements were being made in it, 
and as"soon as those improvements were com- 
pleted, he would exbibit it in the library of the 
House if desired. With regard to the design 
conforming to any other building in the neigh- 
bourhood, he presumed that must be an archi- 
tectural canon, as it was insisted on by the 
hon. member; and, if so, no doubt the architect 
would conform to it; but if not, the architect 
would, no doubt, exercise his professional dis- 
cretion, 





The Widdop Reservoir of the Halifax 
‘Waterworks. — At Widdop the work has 
already commenced. Near to whe:e the bank 
is to cross the valley, a bridle-path to Burnley 
leaves the turnpike road on the left side, and 
crossing the stream by Sandy-gate Bridge, 
stretches away across the moor. When the 
reservoir is complete, the top of the embankment 
will form the commencement of this road, and 
the road to Colne will be diverted for about half 
amile. The bank will be about 220 yards long, 
and 70 ft. high, its contents being about 170,000 
cubic yards. The contents of the reservoir will be 
670,000,000 gallons, or 10,000,000 more than all 
the other reservoirs of the corporation put to- 
gether. Its length will be nearly a mile, and in 
the centre it will be an enormous width. At 
the head it will be shallow and narrow, finishing 
in a field just underneath the Travellers’ Rest 
Inn. The elevation of the Widdop Reservoir 
above the level of the sea is 1,100 ft., whilst 
that at Fly is 1335 ft. The corporation are 
about to erect a number of dwellings for the 
workpeople not far from Clough Foot, and about 
half a mile from the ridge. The new Widdop 
Reservoir will cover an area of 96 square acres. 


Accident at the Barrow Steel Works.— 
Five men were employed in removing slag out 
of No. 2 Bessemer pit, in No.1 Shed. A man 
called out for a crane, to hoist from the pit a 
wagon which had been filled with slag. The 
boy in charge of the crane misunderstood what 
the man had said, and instead of turning the 
crane, raised the converter, which was charged 
with 5 tons of molten iron. On the five men in 
the pit findiog that the converter had been 
raised, they endeavoured to make the best of 
their way out, and four of them succeeded, with 
serious injury ; but the fifth man, in endeavour- 
ing to get clear of the molten liquid, attempted 
to get into a cellar on the south side of the pit. 
In doing this the metal flew into his face, and he 
cried out most piteously for help, but almost 
immediately he fell back into the molten metal. 
Every endeavour was made to offer assistance to 
the poor man, but without effect, and before the 
flow of the liquid could be stopped, he was 
literally reduced to ashes. 


A Brickmaking Dispute.—Thomas King, 
James King, Charles Smee, Edward King, 
William Brown, George Willders, James Perry, 
and George Butler, brickmakers, appeared by 
adjournment of summonses at the Dartford 
Special Petty Sessions for refusing to carry out 
their agreement to make bricks, &c., entered 
into by them with Mr. Daniel Rutter, proprietor 
of the brickfields, at Crayford. The cases were 
adjourned from the previous week to give the 
men an opportunity to resume their work, but 
they had not yet done so, and complained that 
they could not do so, in consequence of their being 
unable to pay the men under them the price they 
asked. The Bench remarked that the defendants 
must have known at the time of signing the 
agreement what they would receive, and to what 
they were binding themselves. They were each 
ordered to resume their work, and to pay the 
damages sustained, amounting to 51. each, and 
costs. 


The Restoration of Carlisle Cathedral. 
A correspondent of the local journal says :— 
A good deal has ,been said about the improve- 
ment of our cathedral, by opening out and re- 
storing to it the most ancient portion of the 
fabric, so long walled off and used as a parish 
church for St. Mary’s parish ; and there can be 
no question that it is a very great improvement. 
But it is asked why the character of the ancient 
building thus added has been so far interfered 
with as to make it altogether inconsistent in 
itself? The true mode of dealing with it would 
have been to preserve in all points its contrast 
with the more modern erection, to preserve it 
entire in the Early Norman style. Instead of 
which we find the pointed window introduced, 
and thus a jumble created which is really offen- 
sive to good taste. It might have been made a 
remarkably good specimen of the Early Norman 
style, in which it was originally erected. It is 
now neither one thing nor another. Whose 
blunder is this ? 


Selby Board of Health.—An inquiry has 
been held in the Town-hall, before Mr. Arnold 
Taylor, an inspector sent down by the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, as to certain 
complaints brought against the Selby Local 
Board of Health by Captain Parker, Gowthorpe 
House. The inspector has not yet made his 
report. 





London City Market Improvements.—A 
sab-committee has considered the proposal to 
erect a new fruit and vegetable market at Far- 
ringdon. They went to the existing market 
there, accompanied by their architect and the 
president of the Market Gardeners’ Society, and 
it was decided that the City architect should get 
out plans, take the necessary levels, &c. It is 
the intention of the committee to make the new 
market on a level with Farringdon-street. A 
new street is about being formed from Holborn 
to Ludgate-hill, which will be a great accommo- 
dation to the public and give a capital approach 
to the new market. The market-gardeners have, 
during many years past, been memorialising the 
Duke of Bedford to improve Covent-garden 
Market, by covering it in. As soon as the plans 
are decided on a public meeting will be called, 
with the view of soliciting support from all 
persons sending their produce to London. 


Hard Words.—Mr. Hampden, who staked 
5001. against the belief that water on the fac’ 
of the world is convex, and was declared to have 
lost it, requests us to insert a libellous letter, 
calling his opponent frightful names. Of course 
we decline. As he has already charged all the 
philosophical societies in London, severally and 
collectively, with being a “set of knaves, im- 
postors, and cowards” (we are using his own 
words), the gentleman in question will probably 
think he is in sufficiently good company tw let 
the matter pass. As to Mr. Hampden’s par- 
ticular belief that the world is not a globe, and 
the language he is now using, we hold him to 
be entirely in the wrong; but whether or not 
the test in question was properly made and 
determined is, of course, quite another question. 


Conversazione : Institution of Civil En- 
gineers.—This year the annual conversazione 
of the president has been fixed for Tuesday, the 
6th of June, one week later than usual, as Whit- 
suntide occurs at the end of May. Mr. Vignoles, 
F.R.S., the president, at the last meeting ex- 
pressed the hope that the members and their 
friends would aid him in the endeavour to bring 
together an interesting collection of novelties in 
the way of models, small pieces of mechanism, 
and scientific instruments, as well as a small 
number of paintings and water-colour drawings, 
by ancient and modern masters of eminence, 
representing some engineering work, object, or 
matter, as “a bridge, lighthouse, harbour, aque- 
duct, &c., set in its appropriate landscape.” 


St. James's Theatre.—The revival of Mr. 
Planché’s excellent little comedy ‘ Secret 
Service,” shows Mr. William Farren to us in 
another character made famons by his famous 
father. It is a very finished and effective piece 
of acting, all to nothing the best old man’s part 
yet presented by Mr. Farren. The other parts 
are fairly filled. Admittedly foundedon a French 
piece, “ Secret Service” is greatly superior to 
the original, and plays as freshly as if it had been 
written yesterday. The new burlesque, “ Poll 
aod Partner Joe,” is very lively of its kind, and 
includes some very good singing and dancing, 
in which, of course, Mrs. John Wood particu. 
larly distinguishes herself. 

The Society of Biblical Archaeology.— 
Amongst the business done on May 2nd, Dr. 8. 
Birch, in the chair, read a paper upon a hiero- 
glyphic tablet of Alexander II. (Argus) son of 
Alexander the Great, recently discovered at 
Cairo. This tablet was dedicated to theoddess 
Bato, and is dated in the seventh year of Alex- 
ander (B.C. 311). It records the restoration to 
the priests of Bato of the district formerly given 
to them by Khabash, an Egyptian monarch con- 
temporaneous with the later years of Darias and 
Xerxes, which last monarch is mentioned in 
disparaging terms, probably to flatter Pcolemy, 
the Macedonian ruler of Egypt, who is styled on 
it “ the satrap of Alexander.” 


Mortuary Buildings. — The City Com- 
missioners of .Sewers have rescinded the reso- 
lution passed by them a month ago, to postpone 
the construction of the mortuary buildings in 
Golden-lane until Lady-day, 1872, and deter- 
mined to carry into effect the resolution passed 
on the 7th of March, which provides for the 
immediate erection of the buildings, at a cost 
not exceeding 5,0001. 

A Freemasons’ Hall for Oldham.—The 
Freemasons of Oldham have opened a new hall, 
built at a cost of about 2,5001., in Union-street, 
The building is of stone, with ornamental work, 
and has been erected from plans drawn by 
Mr. Thomas Mitchell, architect, Oldham, by 
Mr. Emanuel Whittaker, contractor. 
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Value of Property : Cornhill.—Three un- 
divided fourth shares, being a portion of the 
premises occupied by Messrs. Purssell & Co., 
confectioners, were sold by auction by Messrs. 
Debenham, Tewson, & Farmer. The property 
consists of a large house, with frontages to 
Cornhill and Finch-lane, and covers a total area 
of 960 ft. The auctioneer stated that the three 
fourth shares in question were let on lease, 
which will expire at Christmas next, at a rental 
of 4501. a year. The biddings commenced at 
8,0001., and after considerable competition the 
property was declared to be sold at 12,0001. 


The Parish Church of Ampney Crucis.— 
As it has been resolved to replaster the walls of 
the church as an instalment of the restoration 
Bo “much needed here, a careful removal of the 
numerous coats of whitewash, with which they 
are at present disfigured, has been begun, under 
the superintendence of the vicar, in order to dis- 
cover, if possible, fragments of the paintings 
with which, according to local traditions, the 
walls are covered. A representation of a 
martyrdom, probably that of St. Lawrence, has 
been brought to light. 


The Trades Movement.—The threatened 
strike of about 8,000 house painters, in Sheffield 
has been averted through an interview between 
masters and men, which has resulted in an 
arrangement, Some other trades have obtained 
a reduction of five hours and a half in their 
weekly labour.—tThe strike among the joiners 
in Newcastle and elsewhere in the North con- 
tinues, and‘subscription-lists are being started. 
-——The whole of the engineering trades in 
Sunderland, who have been five weeks on strike 
for the nine-hours movement, have gone to work, 
the masters having conceded their demand. 


The Storm of Monday last.—About four 
o’clock, while the storm which raged over the 
metropolis and its suburbs was at its height, the 
lightning struck a stack of chimneys immediately 
over the house No. 41, High-street, Wands- 
worth. The chimneys fel] on to the roof of 
No. 41, and the concussion forced out the whole 
of the upper portion of the premises, the wood 
and brick work falling into the street, seriously 
bruising some persons who were passing. For- 
tunately no person was in the upper portion of 
the house at the time. 


Wew Synagogue and Jewish School for 
Sheffield.—From the designs of a select num- 
ber of competitors, those by Mr. J. B. Mitchell- 
Withers, architect, are adopted, and the neces- 
sary Operations will shortly be commenced. 


Robert Owen's Centenary.—A committee, 
holding its sittings at 256, High Holborn, has 
been constituted to celebrate the one hundredth 
birthday of the late Robert Owen, the founder of 
infant schools and co-operation. 


& Powerful Magnet.—A magnet is in 
course of manufacture at the Collingridge Works, 
at Westminster, which, when completed, will 
weigh nearly 2 tons, and will be of the value 
of 5001. 





TENDERS 
For office improvements at the Town-hall, Brighton. 


Mr. P. C. Lockwood, borough surveyor. tities b 
Mr, J.C. Lansdown:- seecnriies 4 


Chgesman & Co. sissccscsseesreeee £2,728 0 0 
Lockyer ........ seeeeeseeeeenes sesssseree 2,625 0 0 
Nightingale (accepted) ...... covcee 83,617 0 0 
Blackmore & Howard.......0..... 2,469 0 0 





For house, ‘ Bircholme,’’ Wimbledon. Mr. T. Good- 
child, architect :— 











Howard ....... sanebbesans snbenaeeun aie £3,383 0 0 

Todd & Sanders ..... Scostbeunhesevy . 3378 0 0 

Adamson & Son........ eeecorevence wee 3,245 0 0 

Hurst (accepted) ........s000008 8,000 0 0 
For stabling to the same :— 

Howard ,....... esecccecnes sn ewoaven . £86 10 0 

Adamson & Son (accepted)......... 885 0 0 
For additions to Cottishall Hall, Norfolk. Mr. R. 

Makilwaine Phipson, architect :— 

PEIIINDL neccosstssoqunasoapnasiboesenees +: £1,755 10 0 

Downin sabubenssnbbabpesovesectense eee 1,468 14 0 

Cornish (accepted) .........s000008 1,438 0 0 





For ball, &c., for the Holloway Hall Company, Limited. 
Mr. George Truefitt, architect :— 
First Contract for Carcass only. 


Dove Brothers 00 
GrOVEP....0s.0000 00 
Williams & Son 00 
H erosions snes 0 0 
anley & Rogers 0 0 
Stimpson......... 0 0 
Ennor 0 0 











For the erection of sheds and warehouse at Charch- 


street, Mile-end, for Messrs. H. & I. Isaacs & Sons. Mr. 
W. Emden, architect :— 
Credit for 
Sheds. Warehouse, Total. old 
Materials, 
Parkiss...... £738 £728 4 9 £1,466 £25 
Groome...... 792 674 0 0 1,466 30 
King & Son 668 790 0 0 1,458 25 
Cohen* ...... 710 659 0 0 1,360 eee 
Henley & 
Ayres .. . 648 10 0 vos oe 
Buttont ... 459 ase 


* Extra for pulling down, 10J. Tender for warehouse lies 
between Mr. Cohen and Messrs. Henley & Ayres. 


t+ Tender for sheds accepted. 





For new Wesleyan Chapel and Schools to be erected at 








Homerton. Mr. Alexander Lauder, architect. Quan- 
tities su 77 by Messrs. Lee & Walton :— 
Hil MEAP ” cscoascovnsvcceovenctucvans £6,575 0 0 
Dove Brothers .....-sseceeseees noeneee 6,445 0 0 
TROD ..cccececsesseees Seseseoesticeses 6,344 0 0 
Se svsowbéaseesibecen se 6,325 0 0 
Bartlett & Sons ........-+. escamawaae 5,920 0 0 
Hill, Keddell, & Waldram ..... . 5,819 0 0 
DME. scvidvacssenreses eoesseseseehasosbes 5,810 0 0 
COMMAND: sescercecsseeccscons soimnsecasces. ETE 0 10 
NUIT sepncaesthes Manes caneumipacne sosse Bee 0. 0 
Brown & Robinson ...........se0000 5,607 0 0 
Henshaw (accepted subject to 
certain deductions)............+ . 5,518 0 0 
For the erection of a warehouse for Messrs. Pickford & 
Co., Great Howard-street, Liverpool, Mr. George R. 
Isborn, architect. Quantities supplied :— 
Mullen.......... eesehigusacsenetscceiicste £6,398 0 0 
WV ANOUONE 65. cacvetsssyeosss cssceeneeress Qyloe Oo O 
OUUEDD -Gesdsscscxvesdeer conse déccenssese, GL00' (0 O 
Tomkingon & Sons .....4.. cnahensese 5,997 0 0 
PADDY coseverescevaverensere eee 5,947 0 0 
BROMERD Be TNGIOL osscceccosescescacesese 5,938 0 0 
Jones & Sons (accepted) ........ . 5,930 0 0 
Sir William Armstrong & Co. 
for hydraulic machinery to the 
above warehouse (accepted) 905 0 0 
For rebuilding Ashurst Lodge, Langton, near Tun- 
bridge Wells. Mr. Josiah Houle, architect :— 
RSNA GR IO.» css ressesacsaonseskeceseuen £9,067 0 0 
BEOGOOY cactaciisevsscivesccess.s<ee bosesen 744 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham .,....... . 8,565 0 0 
SEEN Seccacomied 8,414 0 0 
OMMNONE, sc ovocsccarevacanesseasresccesees 8,387 0 0 
Axford & Whillier ........... severe Gee 00 
OWT cn ccsnsteses ssnsesseeeens iene AS AOeO 





Old-street, 
Mr. G. BR. 
Quantities by 


For building three houses in Memel-street, 
St. Luke’s, for Messrs. Leage & Aliberry. 
French & Mr. W. 8. R. Payne, architects. 
Mr. E. Morfee :— 

PPLUG | 20555 .ccevesensseoveskeuednonceued -- £1,337 0 0 
Perry Brothers soe 1,333 0 0 








For English Baptist Church at Neath, Glamorganshire. 
Messrs. Lander & Bedells, architects :— 


Davies. & Morgan.....cccecersesceseee £2,855 10 0 
POUL Noccovususshscetsevecvcthceree 2,695 0 0 
ROdCriok.,...0000scesceoes Ranssiceveseones 2,448 10 O 
Orihd & TROMBE cosccecesscoccescces . 2,167 0 O 
BREN cosas capeckucuadsecs sevasebacssomses. A007 10 O 





For proposed national schools at All Saints’, Plum- 
stead, Plans, specifications, and quantities supplied by 
Messrs. William G. Habershon & Pite: — 





MUINNOhuoneiciwanesniocessdemvcuseeves £3,295 0 0 
MMMENE Fc cssesecesnshsssetivepocerseconess 3,239 0 0 
PUSRUEIE BRIO o.ccscscescesniseees aGeaeey 3,166 0 0 
NINN «svc ncisaininsntvarccestaasisdes’s 3,149 0 0 
ES EE Se Sees aan . 3,050 0 0 
NU MMOUIE ~ enkcuacunyenennuhaceenunes inser 3,050 0 0 
PEPE, -« coccascugens dosnxdenees cose 3,080 0 O 
GINO. s ssccsasessics ciccssowsarccdest 3,016 0 0 
Dover, Doevel, & Co.......... coesee 30D 0 0 
IRE. isan snvasnovesehenseunsacceseideacaes 2,994 0 0 
RIE ni, cccnesecassecdbartissscusnecuscss 2,920 0 0 
CRD BE BH TIREO 6 issccecarssacssesserses 2,896 0 0 
Parsons ...... sibiiikkbisboxsbeRiuseoes 2,881 0 0 
SURIaC ave ccccvsvavnkeacteswetseusabnaanunsees 2,880 0 0 
MRI: 555505 sncuaeasecsuensunauecsunees 2,879 0 0 
Cooke & Green........0.6 ssenanaveote 2,845 0 O 
IMP 5.5 .csonancssvaqsesnstsacsassnice 2,750 0 O 
BPOIN scasaccycsvisescteassscsrsccct 2,707 0 0 
EDD cscs cci vce Renntenperawendaceddaden . 2,680 0 0 
PIG a..cseeccsaveccioecessbinsduumvoncert 2,630 0 0 
UNO, a davessccvecetiucvisgusssseassee 620 0 0 
PAGO ha ciicaesscnvessastivctcarscacse 2,611 0 0 
BIOMBD) c: iscinneres wedvsassausbsccovesnree 2,630 0 0 
INA \sicsttpacncnseicekaunbendesertosemes 2,585 0 0 
BOING csicscavexsssins <gavsesserdeesoaccss 2,680 0 0 
RPIGONIN SE WUE scicinccsscnscenersceene 2,575 0 0 
ROOD scciissiceccivencesovanssctee -. 2,556 0 0 
Ms siicachccunrs scemioantooescessxtenies 2,549 0 0 
URN wiicens ack cubed pchestenaticecemben cs 2,499 0 0 
UNE .<c..occsuceneneceitebsasketectocie « 2,495 0 0 
Moore & Grainger ...........ss0000 2,4°0 0 0 
NE oss i vecncenitenuaceteesixasepives 364 0 0 
SEOOU © DATE csssvescsssssssanencses 2,354 0 0 
BND: scavessaverecssicinteusessecenses 2,350 0 0 

For the erection of a shop and six cottages at Oakley, 
Bishop’s Stortford, for Mrs. Chamberlayne, Mr. Alfred 
W.N. Burder, architect :— 

MUTCD sid nenccesdbaceituacnstascneeens’ 2,200 0 0 
Brown (accepted) ...cseccecceres . 1,703 2 6 
CONS OUNCES ict vaca siveiccticcserese 1,597 0 0 





For the erection of new printing premises for the 
Standard newspaper, 103, 104, and 105, Shoe-lane, for Mr. 
James Johnstone. Mr. Rawlinson Parkinson, architect, 
Quantities by Messrs. George Lansdown & Pollard :— 








Calle © Band.cccerscocccsonses s 690 0 0 
Crabbe & Vau 6,089 0 0 
DORE. ccncrcien 5,749 0 0 
PORIIE. va .0vesiovie 5,727 0 0 
Sewell & Sons 5,699 0 0 
Henshaw........ 5,656 0 0 
Morter ......... stusdvesoteses 5,573 0 0 
Jackson & Shaw (accepted)...... 5,553 0 0 





For erecting a house at Harrow-on-the-Hill, for Mrs, 
Bailey. Messrs, E. Habershon & Brock, architects :— 


SPEED. caecduden ticles yncts sues sdaaeae £1,397 0 0 
BAUBOR © cissss.sscsscodssctetrctvvscsssce Leen 1) 'O 
AE ODOR csescrvsscoorsetosine. cart 1,222 0 0 
TOPRIEED cccsceceisabcohsctssecateen 1,197 0 0 

aynes ..... easevaesadajesseiteeubacten . 1,153 0 0 
OMG  sccscssccss Nssanistoove Gesbuvasks 1,094 0 0 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Honble. Sir C. C. (the donor has already determined on erect- 
ing a Lunatic Asylum of the character suggested).—W. T. (send us 
particulars).—Darkness (twenty years).—C. D. (we cannot judge 
without particulars).—W. 8, (in type).—-F. B., New York (the span of 
the roof at Liverpool for the London and Nort h- Western Railway is 
220 ft. The span of the roof of St. Pancras Station, Midland Rail- 
way, is 210 ft.).—J. H.—W. R.0.—3. & A—Captain H.-S. E. B— 
F. B.—F. W. & 8on.—J. T.-—J. G.—C. 8.—J. & J. B—H. H.—J. F.— 
G@. T—E. M. B.—C. B.—H. H. 8.—E. M.—J. F.—C. F. A—J. H.— 
T. F.—J. W. K.—D. & Co.—A. W. B.—R. A.—G. R.—T. R.—L, & B, 
—G. BR. 1.—A. J.—F. & L. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

All statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 

Nore.—The responsibility of signed artic’e:, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The TWENTY-EIGHTH VOLUME of “ THE 
BUILDER” (bound), for the year 1870, is now 
ready, price One Guinea. Also, 


CLOTH CASES for binding the Numbers, 
price Two Shillings and Ninepence each. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on being sent to 
the Office, will be bound at a cost of Three Shil- 
lings and Siapence each. 


Advertisements cannot be received for the current 


week’s issue later than THREE o'clock, p.m., 
on THURSDAY. 


In consequence of the Reduction in the News- 
paper Postage, Subscribers within the United 
Kingdom can now be supplied with THE BUILDER 
direct from the Office, at the rate of Nineteen 
Shillings per annum, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


The Publisher cannot be responsible for Trsti- 
MONIALS left at the Office in reply to Advertise- 
ments, and strongly recommends that Copizs 
ONLY should be sent. 


Gar NOTICE.—All Communications respect. 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, ¥c., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,’ 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
‘ Rditor,” and Not to the “ Publisher.” 








Bath and Other Building Stones of 
Best Quality.—RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & 
CO. Limited, Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 
List of Prices at the Quarries and Depédts, also 
Cost of Transit to any part of the United 
Kingdom farnished on application to 

Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts.—[Apvr.] 








TURNER & ALLEN, 


ART FOUNDERS AND 
ENGINEERS, 


201, UPPER THAMES STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


LAMP PILLARS, 
GAS LAMPS, 


FOUNTAINS, GATES, 
RAILING, ETC. 


Either Plain or Bronzed, in the 
Highest Style of Art. 





HOT-WATER AND GAS 
ENGINEERS. 


Sole Importers of BARBEZAT’S 
FRENCH PTRON WORK, and Feb 
lishers of French and English Boo 
of Design, 2 vols. Price 258. 
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PROPRIETOR OF THE DEFLECTOR. 
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ii WORKS : 
43, CRANBOURNE ST, eu MX KENNINGTON ROAD, 


WiC. f fe) | =O LAMBETH, SE. 


OFFICE: 











WINDHAUSEN & BUSSING’S PATENT. 


A PERFECT SMOKE-PREVENTING CHIMNEY COWL AND A MOST 
EFFECTUAL VENTILATOR. 





In soliciting the attention of the public to this Invention, which I have introduced into this country, after purchasing the right of Patené 
for the same, I beg to state that the DEFLECTOR is not only largely in use on the Continent of Europe, but also in the United States of America. 

AS A SMOKE-PREVENTING CHIMNEY-COWL, it has proved the Most, and I may say the oNnLyY, successful remedy for the intolerable 
nuisance to which so many households are subjected. Its construction is based upon thoroughly scientific principles, which I can best explain by 
quoting Messrs. WINDHAUSEN & BUSSING’S own description in their patent specification, as follows :— 

“Many attempts have hitherto been made to construct a Chimney-top or Cowl to prevent down-draught and the entrance of wind, rain, or 
the rays of the sun into the flues, and to cause a draught in Chimneys situated in exposed positions ; but all such Chimney-tops or Cowls have 
been more or less open to objections, those with revolving parts being liable to stick fast and to become deranged ; others, constructed with 
external lids or coverings, have impeded the egress of the smoke; and, again, some have been so formed as to cause the smoke to pursue a tortuous 
course, and thus its velocity in escaping has been lessened, and the draught interfered with, whilst many have been so complicated as to render the 
cleaning of the flues difficult, and in some cases altogether impracticable. 

“ Taking all these points into consideration, we have invented a novel construction of a Chimney Top or Cowl, which we call the ‘ Deflector,’ 
because it is constructed on a peculiar principle which deflects the wind or rain, and is not open to any of the objections hereinbefore mentioned, 
and we claim for the said invention the following advantages :—1st, that it has no moveable or revolving parts ; 2nd, that it has no external lid or 
covering; 3rd, that it allows the column of smoke to pass through without tortuous and injurious bendings, and without reducing its sectional area 
by a current of air surrounding such column of smoke; 4th, that under all circumstances it renders the entrance of wind, rain, and the rays 
of the sun into the Mues impossible; 5th, that its peculiar internal form compels wind coming from any quarter, and even that descending 
vertically upon it, to conduce to the draught in the Chimney; 6th, that its external form is ornamental, yet rigid and strong, and can 
easily be adapted to any style of architecture.” 

AS A VENTILATOR, it will be seen that the same scientific principles which have made the Deflector so successful as a Remedy for Smoky 
Chimneys, render it quite as efficacious as a means of Ventilation. It can be applied with confidence to Hospitals, Churches, Barracks, and large 
public and private Buildings, Mannufactories, &c., as well as to Railway Carriages, Ships, &c. But besides these hitherto more general purposes, it is 
invaluable to health when attached to the flues of Bedrooms, and other apartments in which fires as a rule are not used, and where it is so desirable 
to obtain an unimpeded up-current of air, without the counteraction of a down-draught. By its internal form it not only prevents the draught and 
damp from entering the Chimney Top, and thus disturbing the soot and other matter, thereby causing constant unpleasant smells, besides frequently 
damaging valuable articles in the room, but, as we have before described in its action upon smoke, its construction conduces to the creation of an 


up-draught, thus keeping the room ina pure and wholesome state. 


Numerous Testimonials from abroad and in this Country have been received, and can be shown on application. Amongst many from Govern« 


ment Officials and Manufactories in Germany, is one from Krupp, of the eminent Ordnance Works, as follows :— 


“Messrs. WINDHAUSEN & BUSSING, Cast Steel Manufactory, near Essen, 16th July, 1869. ; 
Gentlemen,—In reply to your letter, we have the pleasure to inform you that the Deflector we have received from eS x ware. protection 


against the heavy winds and gales, and also acts well as a draught-creator, &c.—Yours obediently, 


Also the following Testimonial from the Royal Polytechnic School of Hanover :— 

_ _In the month of April, 1868, Messrs. WINDHAUSEN & BUSSING, Engineers, of Brunswick, made some very remarkable experiments at the Royal 
Polytechnic School in this city, ors ‘our presence, with one of their newly-invented onl panied CHIMNEY-COWLS, called ‘ DEFLECLOR,’ a wind-guard, ey | 
designed and constructed to conduce to the draught of chimneys, and to do away with the unfavourable influences of the wind and rays of the sun on Chimney-tops. In this 
‘rial, as to the efficiency of their invention, win gusts were produced by means of a Ventilator, placed in various ways, so as to produce wind coming from different directions 
and in varied strength. These experiments have proved in a most magnificent manner highly successful, ; : bas. 

In the Drawing Ciass, a building adjoining the Royal Polytechnic School, surrounded by high buildings, the Chimney was found to draw badly in windy 
weather, and on similarly afflicted Chimneys of the County Lunatic Asylum, at Géttingen, ‘ DEFLECTORS’ have been placed, all ot which have proved highly successful, an 
in every instance have given perfect satisfaction. ip at bs <2 

: addition to the above testimony, we have pleasure in stating that the ‘DEFLECTOR,’ owing to its simple scientific principles in eonstraction, in our opinion, 
cannot in any case fail to achieve a well-merited success, 
KARMARSCH, Director of the Royal Polytechnic School. 
Oo. Toe aoe AL TCILIUs, 
HEINRIC 2 Professors at the Royal Polytechnic 
©. W. LUER, weg 





= SPres” } Engineers to the City of Hanover. 


HANOVER, the 12th of June, 1968,’ G. DROSTE, 





This COWL is the ONLY ONE which was awarded a PRIZE at the LONDON INTERNATIONAL WORKING MEN’S 
EXHIBITION. PRICE LISTS on APPLICATION. 
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st O BUILDERS.—Persons desirous of 
TENDERING for THREE COTTAGES, STABLING, and 
other Works, near Canterbury, may see the p'ans and specification 
at my Offce after WEDNESDAY next, the 10th instant. Tenders 
to be sent to me on the 24th of MAY. No p'edg> given to accept 
any Tener, JOHN GREEN HALL, Architect. 








URSUANT to a Decree of the High Court 


EB. = of Chancery, made in a Cause “Corney v. Winterborn,” the 
CREDITORS of JAMES WINTERBORN, late of No. 1, Windsor- 
terrace-cottages, Brighton, Suesex (who died in or about the month 
of December, 187). are, on or before the 29th day of MAY, 1871, to 
send by post, prepaid, to JOHN B«ADICK MONCKTON, of No. 1, 
Raymond-buildings, Gray’. -inn, Middlesex, the Solicitor of the de- 
fendant Joseph Winterborn, the Administrator of the estate aud 
effects of the deceased, their Christian and sur names, addre:ses. and 
detcriptions, the full particulars of their claime, « statement of their 
accounts, and the nature of the securities (if any) he'd by them, or 
in default thereof they will b2 peremptorily excluded fiom the 
benefit of the said Decree. Every creditor holding any security is 
to produce the same before the Vice-Chancellor, Sir Richard Malins, 
at his Chambers, situate No. 3, Stone-buildings. Lincoln’s-inn, 
Middlesex, on WEDNESDAY, the 7th day of JUNE, at TWELVE 
of the clock at noon, being the time appointed for adjudicating on 
the cla'ms.— Dated this 29th day of April, 1871. 
ALFRED RAWLINSON, Chief Clerk. 
NASH, FIELD, & LAYTON, 2, 8uffo'k-lane, 
Cannon-street, B.C. 
Agents for W. A. STUCKKY, Brighton, Plaintiff’s 8 ic tor. 








Tmportant t> Ruilders. Gasfitters, &. 


R. HENRY W. ILES is instructed to 


SELL by AUCTION, on the Premires, Nos. 2 and 3, CROSS 
KEY-COURT, London Wall, City, on FRIVAY MAY 19th, 1871, at 
IWELVE for 0° E o'clock, the whole of the STOUK and PLANT: 
comprising 16,000 white enamelled tiles. a large number of Minton’s 
tiles, patent valve closet, leaden closet, D traps, bell :ink traps, iron 
and eartnenware washing basins, ornamental iron brackets, locks, 
hinges, and sundry brass and iron-work, gas chandeliers, shop- 
window lamps, gas pipivg, garfitters’ fools, drilling machines, grind- 
stone, vice, scales and weignts, ladders, steps, benches, &c, about 
lcwt, of white lead, stone sinks, paving, slate slabs, office furniture, 
and numerous other items.—On view tne day prior and morning of 
oe, = catalogues had of the Auctioneer, 1, Circus-place, Fias- 

ury, y 





» NEW CHURCH ROAD, CAMBERWELU.—To Country D:alers, 
Builders, House Decorators, aud Others—By order of the Pro- 
prietor.—35.000 Pieces of Paper-hanginge, in gold, satin, d.mask, 
chintz, and crimson ; 2,000 Pieces of linet and unlined Scaglicle 
and other Marbles ; one ton of Whitelead ; 30 cases of shee’ and 
yolled Plate-glass; Marble and Slate Chiwney-pieces ; new Sasher, 
Stoves, Waste Paper, and various effects. 


ESSRS. C. STUART BARKER & SON 
will SELTL the ahove by AUCTION, the PRENISES, 
TUESDAY, MAY 16th, 1871, at ONE for 7We praciuis.telehanes 
on the Premires; and of the Auctioneers, $7, King William-street, 
London Bridge, and 144, Walworth-road, 8. E. i 





FOOT'S CRAY, CHISLEHURST.—Freehold Building Land, 12 miles 
from London, and 1 mile from the Sidcup Station, on the North 
Kent Loop-line, which is only half an hour’sride frcm London 
Bridge, Cannon-stre t, and Charing-cross, presenting most excel- 
lent sites for the erection of villa residences, in this aristocratic 
and picturesque locality. 


R. MARSH will SELL by AUCTION, 


at the GUILDHALL COFFEE HOUSK, City, on THURS- 
DAY, MAY l8th, at TWELVE, in lots, TéN PLOTS of Freehold 
BUILDING LAND, most eligibly situate on the main road from 
London to Maidstone, at Foot’s Cray, in the parish of Chislehurst, 
Kent, in the immediate vicinity of Frognal, the seat of Vi:count 
Bidrey. N.B. Half the amount of purchase-money can remain 
up’n mortgage, repayable by annual or quarterly instalments. 
May be viewed, and particulars of Sele and plaus obtained, of 
Mersrs, MAY & SYKES, folicitore, 2, Adelaide place, Loxdon 
Bridge ; and at Mr. MARSB’S Offices, 54, Cannon-street, E.C. 


| ee SALE by PUBLIC AUCTION, in 


the SALE ROOM, at F. K. BARNES & SONS’ TIMBER 
YARP, CANONS’ MARSH, BRISTOL, on WEDNESDAY, th 
of MAY, 1871. at ONE o'clock precisely. siitialais 
Luncheon at Half-past TWELVE o'clock, 
For account of Importers, 
850 Logs fresh Birch 
80 Fathoms 6-feet Oecarshamm Lathwood 
100 Fathoms 8-feet St. P: tersburg Lathwood 
250 Logs Quebec Hoard Pine Timber 
1 0 Logs Quebec Oak and Klm 
8(0 Logs Quebec Yellow and Red Pine Timber 
10,000 Quebec Pine Deals and Plauks 
100 Logs stettin Oak 
10,000 Onega Redwood Deals, Ba'tens, and Boards 
50.000 Gefle and Bwedish Redwood Deals, Battens, and Boards 
4,0.0 Gefle and Swedish 4-inch and 2 inch Redwood Deals 
3,000 St, Petersburg Redwood and Whitewood Veals and Battens 
400 Logs Memel an4 Stett'n Redwood Timber 
300 Loads Swedish Redwood Timber 
300 Loads Pitch Pine Timber 
200,000 Boards Pr pared Redwood and Whitewood Flooring 
With other Goods, 
For a ke apply to 
5 BARNES & SONS, k 
Canons’ Marsh, Bristol, May 10th, 1871. aceiae 











Just published, sup, royal 4to. stiff covers, price 3. 6d. 


FouNTAINS and VASES. 


By ANDREW HANDYSIDE & CO. 
Of Derby, and 32, Walbrook, London. 

Containing full information concerniug the cost, erection, and 
water supply of Fountains, as suited for the Garden, Conservatory, 
Street, or Market-place, illustrated by thirty-two larze pages of 
deautifully lithogiaphed designs of Fountains and Vases, the latter 
including the fazzs, Warwick, Medici, and other classical shapes of 
different size, with prices of each, 


ERFECTION in BOOKKEEPING.— 


BUILDERS and Others desizing a really good system, can 
have a set of MODELS for BUILDEKS’ BOUKS, by DUUBLE 
ENTRY, to which was awarded the prize offered in ‘‘ The Builder,” 
No, 1,180, and which has been adopted by many large firms. Also a 
Mocified Arrangement by Single Entry, suitable for small builders — 
Address, K. A. 4, St. George’s-road, Regent’s Park, Loudon. 








MURCHISON’s SILURIA. 
Fourth Edition, with Coluured Map, Plates, and Woodcuts, 8vo. 30s. 


ILURIA: A History of the Oldest Rocks 


in the British Isles and other Countries ; with Sketches of ths 
Origin and Distribution of Native Gold, the General Succession of 
Geological Formations and Changes of the Karth’s Surface, 
By Sir RODERICK I. MURCHISON, Bart. F.R.S. 
Director-G 1 of the Geological Survey of the British Isles, 
President of the Roy] Geographical Society, &c, 

** Murchison’s ‘ Siluria’ has taken its place among standard geo- 
logical works as the great authoritative text-book for the older 
formatiove, The present editiou is not merely a reprint witha fw 
emendations and additiove, The changes it has undergone are so 
numerous that, in some respects, it may be calied a new work. It 
has been subjected to a complete revision, and much new matter has 
been ac ded.”— Times. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 








Now reacy, crown 8vo. cloth, illustrated by Forty-eight Plates and 
erous Wood Epgravings, 18s, 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES of 


CARPENTRY. 


By THOMAS TREDGOLD. 
Revised from the oninal edition, and partly re-written 
by JOBN THOMAS HURST. 
London: E, & F, N. 8PON, 48, Charing Cross. , 


Feap. Folio. 53 ; half-bound, 6s. 


EADIEST (The) WAGES RECKONER 
ever inver‘ed, adapted for the use of Engineers, Iron- 
founders, Shipbuilders, and all Principals, Cashiers, Wages Clerks , 
&c, in similar establishmente, 
By T. WALTON, Accountant. 

*,* The wages due to five hundred men can be readily and cor- 
rectly read off ( presuming the majority to be of different rates aud 
for different times), and inserted upon the time sheet for payment 
in two hours, 

ITondon: WILLTAM TEGG, Pancras-lane, Cheanside. 


NEW WORK BY RICHARD PROCTOR, B.A. 
On THURSDAY, the 25 h instant, will be published, in oe 


volume, crown 8vo, 
T IGHT SCIENCE for LEISURE HOURS : 
Af LB oy of familiar Essays 0. Scientific Subjects, Natural 





By R. A. PROCTOR, P.A. F.R A.S. s 
Author of ‘‘ Saturn and its Syetem,” “ Other Worlds than Ours,” 
** The Sun.” &c. 
ydon : LONGMANS, GREEN. & CO. Paternoster-row. 





Ne eady, two vols. demy 8vo. containing 1.190 pages and 33 
Plates, strongly bound in c'oth. price 27. 2a. 


HE HANDBOOK of SPECIFICATIONS. 


Jl'ustrated by Precedents of Buildings actually executed by 
eminent Architects and Engineers, Preceeded by a Preliminary 
Essay, and &keletons of Specidcations and C ntrac's, &€. 

By Professo T. UL. DONALDSON, 
President of the Royal Institute of British Architects, &c. 
With a Review of the Law of Contracts, &c. 
By W. CUNNINGHAM GLEN. Barrister-at-Law. 
London: LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Statiorers’-hall-court, E.C. 


EWAGE IRRIGATION and DOWN- 


4 WARD FILTRATION.—A Paper on the SELECfION and 
PREPARATION of SUITABLE LAND, read at Maidstone, 


November, 1870. 
By Mr. J. BAILEY DENTON, C.E. 
Ove Shilling by port. 
G. B. SMITH, “ Maidstone Journal” Office, Maidstone, 


Just Published. 


HE ORNAMENTATION of the TRAN- 


SITIONAL PERIOD of BRITISH ARCHITECTURE: a 
Series of Illustrations of the Carved Work of the Transitional 
Period, taken from the Pier Capitals, Doorways. and Arcades of the 
principal Churches of that Period in the United King?om, In thre 
numbers, No.1, Imp, 4to. 42 t\ithographic Plates. 21s. 
London: &. & F. N, 8PON. 48. Charing-cross. 
Birmingham: 8. BIRBECK. 








WANTED, in a Stone Merchant's Office, a 
Young Man as CLERK, and to Measure Stone.—Addreas, 

eer d previous engagement and salary required, 610, Office of ‘* The 
ailder,” 


ANTED, by a BUILDER, in the 

Country, a CLERK. He must understand drawing, be 

able to set out work, and willing to fill up his time at the bench if 

required.—Address, stating age and terms, to M. C. Post-office, 
Exeter. 


ANTED, a Youth in an Architect’s 
Office,asan IMPROVER. One who can trace and writs a 
gond hand preferred, Salary mull, if any,—Address, 576, Office of 
“ The Buildar.” 


WANTED, in a small Builder's Yard, a 
TIME and STORE KEEPER. One used to the Office vre- 
ferred. Hours, six to six o’clock.—Adress, 589, Office of ‘The 
Builder.” 


ANTED, a good WORKING SHOP 


FOREMAN of JOINERS, for a constancy. —Address, with 
references, stating wazes requi-ed, to JEFFERY & PRICCHARD, 
Builders, Penn-str-et, Birminghsm. 

















TO GLASS AND SIGN WRITERS. 


ANTED, a competent MAN, imme- 


diately.—Address, E. TAYLOR, 6, Commercial-street 
Whitechapel, N.E. 





TO JOINERS. 


ANTED, SEVERAL first-rate 
i. 


ANDS, accustomed to Shop Fronts. Nun other need 
apply to J. SULTON, Meloourne Villa, Carlton road, Patnsy, 3. W. 


ANTED, a respectable JOBBING 

PLUMBER, asa THREE-BRANCH HAND. Maus: be well 
up in patent closet work. None who cannot give good reference 
from last employer need apply. Permanent situation toa s‘e.dy 
man.—25 and 26, Leinster-terrace, Lancaster-ga‘e. 








TO MERCHANTS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 


WANTED, by an active Young Man, a 


SITUATION of TRUST, in which the work would be partly 
outdoors. Can be strongly recommended for integrity and steadiness 
by a'legal firm in London, with whom he js at present serving. 
Country preferred.—Address, 8. BR. 3, Rodney-street, Pentonville 
London, N. 








TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, 
AUCTIONEERS, &c. — SPECIFICATIONS, ESTIMATES, 

INVENTORIE2, CATALOGUES, and every description of docu- 

ment, neatly and correctly copied, at 14 per f.lio of seventy-two 

words, Plans and drawings of all kinds copied, reduced, or 

enlarged, on reasonable terms, by FRY & SON, Law Stationers, 

Lithographers, and Printers, 13 and 14, South-square, Gray’s-inn. 

N.B. When more than four copies required, a considerable 
reduction allowed if lithographed. 


GENTLEMAN, educated for the profes- 

sion. wishes to PURCHASE a PARTNERSHIP with an 

ARCHITECT in good practice, who contemplates retiring after a 
few years.—Address, Box 41, Post-office, Carlisle. 





TO ZINCWORKERS, &c. 


ANTED, to APPRENTICE a Lad to the 


above Trade, Indoor. Country preferred. Stats terms and 
particulars.—Address, J. STAFFIRD, 218, Fulham-road, 8.W. 


WANTED, by a thoroughly practical 
Man, a RE-ENGAGEWMENT as CLERK of WORKS, or 
GENERAL FOREMAN. Town or country. Fully qualified to 
superintend the erection of any extensive works.—Address, 609, 
Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


WANTED, by 9 PLUMBER, a SITUA- 


TION or JOB.—Address, B, A. 24, Stamford-strset, B'ack- 











ALTER SCARGILL, ARCHITECT, 
10, Gloucester-Street, Queen-square, W.C. 


The Profession assisted in every depirtment. 





A LAND AGENT and SURVEYOR, of 


cot-siderable practice, in Birmingham. has a VACAN 'Y for 
a well-educ ted YOUTA, desirous of LEARNING SURVEYING and 
LAND AGENCY BUSINESS. Premium required.—Address, 271, 
Herald Offics. Birmingham. 


RCHITECT and SURVEYOR WANTED 


for a long-established Offic. The appointment will not 
interfere with other business, bit mtv become very lucrative toa 
ge.tleman with a good convexion.—Apply, at first by letter, to 
ALPHA, 8, Swinton-street, Gray’s Inn-road, WC. 


UILDER’S CLERK WANTED, who can 


mesure work and trace or draw plans and superinterd 
jobbing work. Out-door employment ; commencing salary, one 
guinea per week. —Apply, by letter only, stating age and last em- 
p'oyment, to CONTRACTOR, care of Mr. Paterson, 10, Cullum- 
street, E.C. 


REEHOLD PROPERTY.—WANTED, a 


thorough JUD iE of the VALUE of FREEHOLD EOUSES 
and LAND in and aroun! London, who has been long accustom-d 
to buy, morezage, and realise houss prop:rtyant lsad, wh» can 
convert land into building estate, un /erstands b tilding agreements, 
and can get large advances ,to builde*s, He must give the whole of 
his time and attention to the business of his employer, and! must 
furnish first-class references a3 to ch racter and qualification:.— 
Address, s‘ating terms and all other particulars, to FREEHOLD 
PROPERTY, Post-office, Chancery-lane, Loadun. 


OROUGH of BOLTON.—WANTED, in 


the Borough furveyor’s Office, a DRAUGHTSMAN competent 
to make surveys, take levels, &c. Salary 80J. per annum. Applica- 
tions, with testimonials, to be delivered at the Offise of the under- 
signed, not later than TUESDAY, the 16¢h inst. 
R. G. HINNELL, Town Clerk. 
Corp»ration Offices, Bolton, My 4-h, 1871. 


RESTON LOCAL BOARD of HEALTH. 


_ WANTED, a DRAUGHTSMAN, in the Borough Surveyor’s 
Office. Salary, 807. per annum. Applica ions and testimonials 
(copies only, which will not be returnei), with specimen drawings, 
must be sent to me on or before the 15h of MAY next. 

JAS. ARMYTAGE, C.E. Borough Surveyor. 

Preston, April 27, 1871. 


O ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, and 


SURVEYORS.—The Direc‘ors of the Crystal Palace Company 
are prepired to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for the apppiut a-nt 
of ENGINEER to the Company. Particulars of tha duties and 
qualifications required may be obtained at the Secretary’s Office, 
Crystal Palace, Sydevham. Applications for the appointment will 
not be received later than SATURDAY, the 20th instant.—By order, 

Crystal Palace, 8.E, May 10:h, 1871. G. GROVE, Secretary. 


Tv ME-KEJEPER.—WANTED, for a 

BREWERY, a steady, respectable Man, with good chiracter, 
capable of performing the above du'y —Addi ss, Messrs. PHILLIPS, 
BuOTHERS, Brewers, Northampton. 


























ANTED, a thoreughly practical, ener- 

getic, ant stealy WORKING FOREMAN, for TILE, 

POTTERY, and BRICK WORKS.—Apply, by I-tter, stating age, 

qualification, and wages required, to Mr. H. JOHNSON, Ditchling 
Pottery, Sussex. 


° ‘ eS 

ANTED, in a Quantity Surveyor’s Office, 

an ¢fficient ASSISTANT, capable of abstracting and billing 

correctly and expeditiously; a fair draughtsman  preferre’.— 

— —— age, references, and salary requircd, 645, Offizs of 
“*The Builder.” 


WANTED, by a PLUMBER or THREE, 


BRANCH HAND, EMPLOY MENT.—Addre.s, A. R. No. 19 











Romney-street, Westminster, 


friars, 
TO BUILDERS, &c 
a 


ANTED, RE-ENGAGEMENT as 


GENERAL BUILDER'S FOREMAN, or FOREMAN of 
JOINERS, Well up in setting out all kinds of builders’ work. His 
carried out good jobs. Thoroughly steady and energetic. No obj-c- 
tion to the conotry. Would take any quantity of carpenter’s or 
joiner’s work, Good referencee.—Address, A, B. 22, Farringdon- 
street, City. 





TO BUILDE°’S AND OTHERS. 


W ANTED, a SITUATION, by a Young 

Man, aged 25, as CARPENTER. Can make Venetian 
blinds, U-eitojobbieg. Town or country.—Address, A. B. N. 
Grove street, Cainden Town. 





TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &c. 
ANTED, by a first-class PLUMBER, 
middle aged, a SIfFUATION or JOB. Good feferences if 
required.—Adireas, C. C, COUPER, 37, Upper Rosoman-street, 
Clerkenwell. 


ANTED, aSITUATION, as PLUMBER, 


PAINTER, and QLAZIER,—Addres:, 654, Office of ‘‘ The 
Builder.” 








TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 
TION in an Architect’s or Builder’s Orfice. Has servei his 
time at a builder’s, Good dranghtsmiv. Salary moderate. Good 
references.—Adiress, H. P. 2, Brown street, Edgware-road, W. 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a CAR- 


PENTER middle-aged), at 544, per hour.—Address, 658, 
Office of ‘‘ The Builder.’ 


TO PLUMBERS AND BUILD &éRS. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, who is a 

first-class PLUMBER, a SITUATION or JOB as PLUMBER 

or as THRE&E-BRANCH HAND. Town orcountry. Good references 

if required.—Address, E. B. 19, Westall-street, E fia-road, Wynd- 
ham-road, Camberwell. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


ANTED, a RE ENGAGEMENT as 

IMPROVER, by a Youth, aged 17. Can ‘trace, tint, aud 

copy drawings.—Address, M. A. cara of Mr. Browa, 374, King-street, 
Hammersmith, W, 











TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS. 


ANTED, a R#-ENGAGEMENT, as 

MANAGING or WORKING FOREMAN of PAINTERS, 

Can do graining and writing if required. Good referencs. Aged 38. 

Address, B. YOUNG, care of F., H. Youug, Builder, Cleveland- 
street, Mile Ead-road, London, 





TO BUILDERS, PAINTERS, &c. 


WANTED, a SITU ATION, as WORKING 
FOREMAN of PAINTERS. God coloarist, decorative 
gilder, oak grainer, &,—Address, J. P, 25, Harewood-terrace, Nur- 
wood, Middlesex. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


ANTED,, by an experienced young Man, 

a SITUATION as BELLHANGER and GASFIITER. 

Thoroughly understands horticalturs!, not water, and bash work.— 
Address, B, L. 55, Ifivid-road, West Bromp‘on, 8. W. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as YARD or 

GENERAL FOREMAN, or take WORK by the PIECE, by 

an experiencei Max. CARPENTER ani JOINEK by trade. Refe- 
rence from last employers.—J. C, 237, Waterloo -roai, 3 E. 














ANTED, a SITUATION, by an experi- 

enced Man in STAIRS, Shop-front:, Boxing Shutters, Sashes 

and Fram's, and the general Work of a Bailding, or to Take Charge 
of asmail Shop, as Woiking Foreman, Wages modsrate,—Address, 








SMILHLEY, 19, New-street, Kenniogton Park-roa’, 2.E, 
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